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Chronicle 


The War.—The President and Mrs. Wilson spent 
Christmas Day with detachments of the first army of the 
American Expeditionary Forces on the plains of Langres. 
In his address to the troops the Presi- 
dent expressed his pride in the splen- 
did achievements of the soldiers of 
the United States. In the speech there was one signifi- 
cant passage evidently referring to the League of 
Nations. After stating that he did not find in the hearts 
of the leaders with whom it had been his privilege to 
cooperate any difference of principle or of fundamental 
purpose, the President added: 


The President and 
the Army 


It happened that it was the privilege of America to present 
the chart for peace, and now the process of settlement has been 
rendered comparatively simple by the fact that all the nations 
concerned have accepted that chart, and the application of these 
principles laid down there will be their application. The world 
will now know that the nations that fought this war, as well as 
the soldiers who represented them, are ready to make good— 
make good not only in the assertion of their own interests, but 
make good in the establishment of peace upon the permanent 
foundation of right and of justice. 

Almost immediately after the review held in his honor 
the President left for Calais, en route for England. 
After the quick passage from Calais the President was 
welcomed at Dover by the Duke of Connaught and pro- 
ceeded immediately to the capital. Here the President 
and Mrs. Wilson were welcomed at Charing Cross Sta- 
tion by King George, Queen Mary and Princess Mary, 
by the Ministers of State and by the most prominent 
personages in military and political life. The President 
and the King drove together to Buckingham Palace, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Wilson were the guests of the King 
during their stay in London. Immense crowds had gath- 
ered along the route of the procession and there could 
be no doubt about the enthusiasm of the reception given 
to the first President of the United States to visit England 
during his term of office. Even after the President had 
reached Buckingham Palace he was forced to appear 
with the King, the Queen and Princess Mary on the 
ba: y and bow to the assembled crowds. The day’s 
events constituted a tribute to the President of the United 
States and the country that he represents, which will be 
historic. 


At a state banquet, unsurpassed perhaps in regal 
splendor during the reign of the present ruler, King 
George formally welcomed the President. Among other 
things the King said: 

This is a historic moment and your visit 
The King’s Speech marks an historic epoch. Nearly fifty years 
have passed since your Republic began its 
independent life, and now, for the first time a President of the 
United States is our guest in England. We welcome you to the 
country whence came your ancestors and where stand the homes 
of those from whom sprang Washington and Lincoln. We 
welcome you for yourself as one whose insight, calmness and 
dignity in the discharge of his high duties we have watched 
with admiration. We see in you the happy union of the gifts 
of the scholar with those of the statesman. You came from a 
studious, academic quiet into the full stream of an arduous pub- 
lic life, and your deliverances have combined breadth of view 
and grasp of world problems with the mastery of a lofty dic- 
tion recalling that of your great orators of the past and of our 
own. 
In reference to the late conflict the King said: 

The American and British peoples have been brothers in arms 
and their arms have been crowned with victory. We thank with 
all our hearts your valiant soldiers and sailors for their splendid 
part in that victory, as we thank the American people for their 
noble response to the call of civilization and humanity. May 
the same brotherly spirit inspire and guide our united efforts 
to secure for the world the blessings of an ordered freedom 
and an enduring peace. 


After thanking the King for his “ gracious words ” and 
stating what he had always emphasized in his addresses 
abroad ‘that whatever strength and authority he had, he 
possessed it only so long and so far 
as he expressed the spirit and pur- 
pose of the American people, the 
President said in reference to the main purpose which 
has brought him to Europe: 


The President’s 
Answer 


1 have had the privilege, sir, of conferring with the leaders 
of your own Government and with the spokesmen of the Govern- 
ments of France and of Italy. And I am glad to say that I have 
the same conceptions that they have of the significance and scope 
of the duty on which we have met. We have used great words. 
All of us have used the great words “right” and “ justice,” 
and now we are to prove whether or not we understand these 
words and how they are to be applied to the particular settle- 
ments which must conclude this war. And we must not only 
understand them, but we must have the courage to act upon our 
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understanding. Yet after I have uttered the word “ courage” it 
comes into my mind that it would take more courage to resist the 
great moral tide now running in the world than to yield to it, 
than to obey it. There is a great tide running in the hearts of 
The hearts of men have never beaten so singularly in 
Men have never before been so conscious of 
Men have never before realized how little 


men. 

unison before. 
their brotherhood. 
difference there was between right and justice in one latitude 
and in another, under one sovereignty and under another. And 
it will be our high privilege, I believe, sir, not only to apply 
the moral judgment of the world to the particular settlements 
which we shall attempt but also to organize the moral force of 
the world to preserve those settlements, to steady the forces of 
mankind and to make the right and the justice to which great 
nations like our own have devoted themselves the predominant 
There is something inspiring 
come on. 


and controlling force of the world. 
in knowing that this is the errand that we have 
Nothing less than this would have justified me in leaving the 
important tasks which fall upon me upon the other side of the 
nothing but the consciousness that nothing else compares 


sCa 
with this in dignity and importance. 

On December 28 the officials of the City of London 
presented the President with an address of welcome in 
the ancient Guildhall. Later on he was the guest at 
in eeitteaite Cag ncheon of the Lord Mayor of Lon- 

hell Address don in the Egyptian Hall of the Man- 
House. On both occasions he 

made impressive speeches. In the Mansion House speech 
he made the following reference to the League of Na- 


sion 


tions: 


When this war began the thought of a league of nations was 


indulgently considered as the interesting thought of closeted - 


students. It was thought of as one of these things that it was 
right to characterize by a name which, as a university man, I 
have always resented. It was said to be academic, as if that ir 
itself were a condemnation, something that men could think 
about, but never get. Now we find the practical leading mir: ds 
of the world determined to get it. 

No such sudden and potent union of purgose ha$ ever been 
witnessed in the world before. Do you wonder, therefore, gen 
tlemen, that in common with those represent you I am 
eager to get at the business and write the sentences down? And 
that I am particularly happy that the ground it cleared and the 
foundations laid, for we have already accepted the same body 
of principles. Those principles are clearly and definitely enough 
stated to make their application a matter which should afford 
no fundamental difficulty. And back of us is that imperative 
yearning of the world to have all disturbing questions quieted, to 
have all threats against peace silenced, to have just men every- 
The peoples of the 


who 


where come together for a common object. 
world want peace and they want it now, not merely by conquest 
of arms but by agreement of mind, It was this incomparably 
great object that brought me overseas. It has never before been 
deemed excusable for a President of the United States to leave 
the territory of the United States, but I know that I have the 
support of the judgment of my colleagues in the government 
of the United States in saying that it was my paramount duty 
to turn away even from the imperative tasks at home to lend 
such counsel and aid as I could to this great, may I not say 
final, enterprise of humanity. 


On December 29 the President and Mrs. Wilson went 
to Carlisle to visit the girlhood home of the President’s 
mother. They then left for Manchester, where, on their 
arrival, they met with a hearty reception. 
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Germany.— Dispatches received in London seem to 
indicate that the sailors and marines who started the riot 
or revolt in Berlin at the beginning of the week which 
led to bloody street-fighting, have 
been subdued temporarily at least. A 
rising of the extreme Spartacide or 
Radical civilian element appears to be in progress, al- 
though no violent measures are attempted by them. Re- 
ports from the Berlin Exchange Telegraph to Danish 
papers mention as many as 100 killed in the Berlin street- 
fighting of Christmas Eve. During the progress of the 
mutiny the Republican Guards tried several times to 
take by storm the former royal stables where the revolt- 
ing marines who had been joined by the Alexander and 
Franzer regiments, were barricaded. The sailors at last 
hosited the white flag and were allowed to leave under 


Riots in Berlin 


guard. 

The riot is said to have been due to the action of Otto 
Wels, Military Commander of Berlin, who decided to 
pay off and disband some of the naval reserves who had 
been doing duty at revolutionary headquarters since the 
outbreak of the revolution. Opposition to the sailors had 
grown since the return of the German troops from the 
front. When the decision of Wels became known a dele- 
gation of sailors marched to his headquarters to protest 
against the measure. Wels summoned the Republican 
Guard which opened fire on the mutineers. These in 
turn counterattacked and captured Wels and his aides 
but subsequently, according to the report, released them. 
The Potsdam Guards, also, had been summoned by Pre- 
mier Ebert, who finally by his own personal interven- 
tion, at the scene of the riot, induced both parties to 
withdraw. Herman Molkenbuhr, former head of the 
soldiers’ sectiorr of the Executive Committee of the Sol- 
diers’ and Workmen’s Council, was appointed military 
commander in Berlin in succession to Otto Wels. The 
civilians who joined the revolting sailors loudly de- 
manded that Premier Ebert and Secretary Haase resign 
and that their places be taken by Georg Ledebour and 
Dr. Karl Liebknecht. A compromise was finally effected 
with the revolting sailors, by the -bert-Scheidemann sec- 
tion of the Government. It provides that a division of 
troops from the western front under Lieutenant General 
Lequis, sent to Berlin by Field Marshal von Hindenburg, 
in answer to a Government appeal, shall retire and leave 
the capital under the protection of two volunteer police 
organizations dominated by the Extremists. The sailors 
agreed not to participate in any further movements 
against the Government. Reports of December 29 state 
that Foreign Minister Haase, Minister of Social Policy 
Barth, and Demobilization Minister Dittmann retired 
from the Cabinet after the Central Council had decided 
against the Independents on a majority of the questions 
the Independents had submitted for consideration. Pre- 
mier Ebert, Finance Minister Scheidemann and Minister 
of Publicity Landsberg were in control of the revolution- 
ary government on December 30. 
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Great Britain.—Pre-election and election time were 
made the occasions of some very ugly manifestations of 
the radicalism which is just now attracting the atten- 
tion of the world. In Glasgow 15,000 
workers assembled in George Square 
and, with red flags flying, marched to 
Glasgow Green where the following resolution was 
tumultuously carried at each of eight platforms: 


Bolshevism 


That this mecting of West of Scotland workers hails with jov 
the advent of the social revolution in Germany, which means 
the overthrow of militarism and capitalism, and demands that 
the British Government shall not in any way whatever impede 
the efforts made by the German people to establish and main- 
tain the German social republic. This meeting, representative 
of all forces of organized labor in West of Scotland, sends its 
greetings to the newly formed Socialist Republic of Germany, 
and pledges itself to join with the German people in establish- 
ing the workers’ International. 

A writer in the’ Leader says Of this and other demon- 
strations : ; 

Amongst the demonstrators at this, as at other great gather- 
ings, was a large contingent of discharged men and their de- 
pendents, carrying a banner with the inscription: “We fought 
for justice and now demand it.” The night before this demon- 
stration was held in Glasgow, a still greater one was held in 
London in the Albert Hall, which is built to hold an audience 
of 10,000 persons. It is described as packed from floor to gal- 
lery with literally not a vacant seat. Even the royal box was 
invaded and occupied, and its crown draped symbolically in a 
red flag. A tremendous audience, the exhilaration af peace, the 
victories of the revolution abroad, all served to charge the air 
with excitement. A big red banner with the words: “Hands 
off Russia,” caused‘ the first demonstration. It brought cheer 
upon cheer for the Revolution, for the Russians, for the Ger- 
mans, for the International. Then came another banner de- 
manding the release of John MacLean and all political prison- 
ers; the climax came with the singing of the “ Red Flag”; afte: 
which, in a roar of cheering and red-flag waving, came the 
speakers. An exactly similar state of things prevailed outside 
the hall, while many thousands were addressed by well-known 
Labor leaders. 

A third meeting was booked for the same hall but the 
people in charge of the place canceled the contract, 
whereupon the “ Electrical Trades Union” removed all 
fuses from the hall itself and threatened to “ tie-up” 
the omnibus, the electric cars and so on. The Laborites 
were immediately granted the hall, not merely for one 
meeting but for two and forthwith over 30,000 people 
applied for tickets. Add to this that in some factories 
the workers have elected their own councils and foremen 
and it will be seen that the leaven is working even in con- 
servative Great Britain. 

Counting the ballots cast in the recent Parliamentary 
elections began on the morning of December 28. In 
comparison with the number of registered voters, the 

polling was very light. Although the 

return of the Lloyd-George Govern- 
. ment had been conceded, not even the 
most sanguine had anticipated the huge majority secured 
.in the House. By Sunday, with two returns to come, it 
was known that Coalition had elected 471 members, 


The Parliamentary 
Election 
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again 234 from all other parties. Of the fourteen women 
among the candidates, one only, the Sinn Feiner, 
Countess -Markievicz, was elected. Mr. Asquith, who 
for thirty-two years had represented the eastern division 
of Fife, went down to defeat. With him are Sir John 
Simon, former Home Secretary, Reginald McKenna, ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Herbert Samuel, ex-Post- 
master General, and Charles F. Masterman, ex-Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster. With the election of only 
sixty-four members, the Labor party fell far short of the 
strength with which it had been credited. 


Ireland.—The late elections marked a turning point in 
the history of Ireland; the country has “ self-deter- 
mined ” itself and pronounced its declaration of inde- 
pendence, by returning to Commons 
seventy-three Senn Feiners and only 
seven Nationalists. The significance 
of the victory can be partially estimated by the fact that 
De Valera beat John Dillon, the Nationalist leader, by a 
majority of over 4,000. At this date little is known of the 
future policy of Senn Fein: those returned will not sit 
in the English Parliament, and it is expected that a pro- 
visional government will be inaugurated in Ireland, con- 
sisting of the victorious Senn Feiners, the presidents of 
colleges and other prominent people. 


Declaration of 
Independence 


Italy.—Some months ago anti-Catholic papers here and 
abroad started a violent propaganda against the Holy 
Father, basing their charges on the falsehood that he 
had been the chief cause of the Capo- 
retto defeat. Those people who knew 
the motive behind this campaign of 
calumny and the character of the man charged to wage 
the warfare here in the United States were prepared for 
any surprise, except the one which occurred, a short time 
since, in the Italian Chamber of Deputies. At one of the 
sittings Deputy Marquis Centurione was acctised of spy- 
ing on the Socialists. In reply he declared: 


The Pope and the 
War 


Yes, it is true I spied on the Socialists, being convinced that 
the responsibility for the Caporetto disaster rested upon them, 
and that they also incited the Turin riots. I disguised myself 
as a workingman in order to attend Socialist meetings. As 
the result of my work I can now state that the Socialists did 
prepare the Caporetto disaster. Consequently I formally charge 
with treason ex-Premier Giolitti, Deputy Falcioni, Under-Sec- 
retary in the last Giolitti Cabinet; Socialist Deputies Sciorati, 
and Dogiovanni, Deputy Chiaraviglio [Giolitti’s son-in-law], and 
Senator Panizzardi, Senator Cofaly, and Senator Frassati. 

There was the usual uproar, and Giolitti demanded an 
investigation which Premier Orlando is willing to grant. 
Meantime the Pope is pursuing his wise policy of trying 
to impress upon the world the necessity of a just and 
durable peace. In his Christmas reply to the greetings 
of the Cardinals, his Holiness expressed a desire that the 
Peace Conference would reestablish order and give new 
birth “ to human sentiments which will render communion 
with our brothers sweet and render all past sacrifices 
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fruitful for harmony.” The Pope declared he would do 
all in his power sto facilitate acquiescence in the just 
decisions df the Conference, but made it clear that he 
felt the late war had left many rancors which might, if 
not promptly healed, lead to grave social disorders. He 
himself thought that his task was to cure the moral ills 
caused by the tempest just passed, to aid, as best he might, 
in repairing material damages, and to soften the national 
hatreds consequent on four years and more of strife. His 
future work would be, he said, “a reflex of the decision 
of the Conference, mainly directed to the instruction and 
other care of children, the protection and direction of 
workers and the counsel of the rich and powerful in the 
use of wealth and authority. The whole allocution was 
such that even the New York Times found it a “ forward 
looking declaration.” 


Mexico._-_Some New York papers have begun to show 

a renewed interest in Mexico. Twice, recently, the 
Evening Sun has devoted editorials to the subject. On 
one of these occasions it declared 

Present Conditions itself in sympathy with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s opinion that “ Mexico is our 

Balkan peninsula. Some day we shall have to deal with 
it.” On December 26 there appeared in the aforesaid 
paper an interesting letter from the American Vice- 
President of the Obispo Rubber Plantation Company. 
According to this correspondent Mexico’s internal strife 
has resulted in the reduction of the country “ from its 
former standing among nations as a reliable, trustworthy 
republic to the lowest level of incompetency and lawless- 
ness.” This indictment is supported by William Gates in 
a remarkable article contributed to the January North 
American Review. The Gates narration is the same old 
tale of Carranzista intrigue and rapine, the First Chief 


at the head, and “at his side the [now ex-] German - 


Minister and the I. W. W. in their official capacities, and 
in full cooperation and recognition.” Says Mr. Gates: 


I have this personal testimony to make: I have ridden hun- 
dreds of miles through southern Mexico, where I was told no 
other American had been for the last one or two years, at least, 
and where I was warned that it was utterly impossible to go, for 
roving bandits, who would at the least strip me to my shoes. 
I have been in a town as it was attacked by Felicistas, and seen 
the Carranzista soldiers after repelling the attack loot the town 
they were brought in to defend, the commanding general of the 
division, Heriberto Jara of Vera Cruz, bringing up the rear. of 
the line of loot-burdened men; while others after shooting a 
prisoner found wounded in the leg, dragged him by a rope 
behind a cart; and while a colonel on the general’s staff warned 
a friendly storekeeper to shut his doots, as they could not 
promise protection from their own troops. I never felt safe one 
hour of the time I was within Carranza lines; I felt safe every 
hour I was off among the country people, in the districts pro- 
tected by their soldiers, farmers like themselves, working their 
fields and taking a gun when the need came to defend their 
homes from the marauding Carranzistas. I have no doubt there 
are bands of bandits, but I believe them to be mainly, at least, on 
the border lines, between the opposing forces. I have seen the 
interior quiet country life of the common people in Morelos, 
Vera Cruz, Pueblo and Oaxaca, where Zapata, Meixuerio and 


the Felicistas are maintaining a settled, orderly and peaceful 
administration. 

Beyond doubt there have been brutalities on all sides, and by 

nearly all parties, but the stories of “ rebel” outrages all come 
through Carranzistas sources, and are more than paralleled by 
the long list daily in the public press of acts by Carranza officers, 
from the shooting by a colonel of the entire Town Council@f a 
village over a personal quarrel to the murder, robbery and 
nameless outrages that make Mexico City and Vera Cruz them- 
selves unsafe. I was in Mexico City in the early part of the 
year; the misery, starvation and nakedness of the poor was 
appalling. Children, almost naked, slept on doorsteps in the 
business quarter, and they lay on the pavements as the sun rose 
to get warm again. The mark of tension and fear was char- 
acteristic; to see happy people I had to go outside into Revo- 
lutionary lines, with all their scanty resources, yet safe from 
“the Army.” 
Graft is universal and so is robbery; in one case the 
robber is a “certain high general.” The very “ food 
released by us to relieve distress” was used for out- 
rageous profiteering. 

So the story of crime and misery runs on. Meantime 
an amendment to the new Constitution has been intro- 
duced into the Mexican Congress, with the object of 
admitting foreign-born ministers of religion and “ nation- 
alizing ” certain church properties. The first clause is 
no doubt in favor of Protestant missionaries, the second 
is probably designed to give the national robbers an 
advantage over the State robbers. The former recently 
ordered the Shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe closed, 
but no word about the rich furnishings of the church 
has ever reached the public ear. 


Russia.— Russia is a nation divided against itself, 
an empire of chaos, financially bankrupt, economically 
starved, and war-weary, it is nearer collapse than re- 
generation,” is the conclusion reached 
by Carl W. Ackerman, the New 
York Times correspondent in Siberia. 
During the past three months he journeyed from Vladi- 
vostok to the present Czecho-Slovak lines and back 
again, and found that decisive battles between anarchy 
and autocracy are in preparation, but democracy’s case 
is hopeless. England, France and Japan are each pur- 
suing different policies toward the Russians and America 
is “an interested spectator.””’ Economically the United 
States has done nothing for Russia outside of Vladi- 
vostok, and the country is rapidly reaching a state of 
exhaustion. In European Russia food and clothing are 
almost impossible to obtain, and throughout Siberia re- 
fugees are quite destitute. 

The attempted socialization of industry in Russia is a 


A Hopeless 
Situation 


complete failure. In almost all the 513 mills controlled 


by the State the expenses have exceeded the receipts, 
and the Government has already contributed about half 
a billion dollars to the factories under its control. Paper 
money supposed to represent $25,000,000,000 is reported 
to be in circulation, but as the Russian State Bank has 
a gold reserve of less than $647,000,000 in its vaults, a 
repudiation of the paper currency seems inevitable. 
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Vienna a Generation Ago 


Austin O’Ma_tey, M.D. 


F one were to judge Viennese morality by what ap- 
)f peared in 1892 in the hospitals, streets, theaterS, and 
restaurants, the city was not unlike Mandalay, 
“where there ain’t no Ten Commandments,” yet the 
judgment would not be altogether fair. There was a layer 
of good people in the city who went to Mass on Sunday, 
even if they did not go te Communion. There were May 
processions for the children, and Corpus Christi proces- 
sions,-with the Kaiser and all his court in perfectly over- 
whelming clothes with real laces and jewels all up and 
down them, but there was something wrong with Vienna’s 
soul. 

The real trouble began before the French Revolution, 
but that supreme prig Joseph II, the son of Maria 
Theresa and the brother of Marie Antoinette of France, 
who became Kaiser in 1780, perverted the religious 
spirit of the Austrians by meddling in church manage- 
ment and in education. The Germanic notions of the 
State’s supremacy to which our attention has been called 
of late, and which are blamed on several recent Teutonic 
alleged philosophers, were well developed in the time of 
Joseph II. He had the notion that not only the people but 
the Church belonged to himself. In ten years he promul- 
gated 6,200 laws, and the bulk of these were coercive of 
religion. 

Leopold II, the successor of Joseph, continued this 
Josephinism; and Francis II, the father-in-law of Napo- 
leon I, fixed its evils on the State. Blessed Clement 
Maria Hofbauer, the first German Redemptorist, who 
died in 1820, did much to restore a religious life in 
Austria, but what he effected soon passed away. In 
1852 Franz Josef I made a concordat with Pius IX, 
which improved the condition of the Church for a while, 
but in 1874 all this work was overthrown by legislation 
which Pius IX called “ abominable.” 

The University of Vienna advanced remarkably under 
Thun, the author of the Concordat of 1852, especially in 
its medical and theological departments. Many of the 
men in the medical department did work which became 
classic all over the world, and is still authoritative. The 
great surgeon Billroth, a Prussian by birth, was one of 
thosé, and he was in full vigor in 1892 when I was in 
his clinic. He was the most skilful operator I have ever 
seen, and his diagnostic wogk was startling in its intui- 
tion ; he could see through his finger tips. 

In 1860 Austria became a constitutional monarchy, 
but after the defeat of Austria by the Prussians in 1866 

the parliamentary attacks on the Church, Christian mar- 
riage, and education became violent. Cardinal Rauscher 
said in the House of Peers in 1874, “ The destruction 
of Christianity is impossible, but Austria may be de- 
-stroyed if the war against religion is not checked in good 
time.” The war was not checked, and the Cardinal was 


a prophet, for Austria has been destroyed, and for the 
reason he gave. In 1897 the Los vom Rom movement 
was quite marked, and the group that started this agita- 
tion did enormous damage to the religion of the Austrian 
people. Now the curtain has fallen, the lights are out; 
but the evil of that century of misrule showed clearly in 
the lives of the Viennese of 1892. 

In 1282, Rudolph of Hapsburg gave Austria to his son 
Albert, and this fief grew into the great German Em- 
pire. The North German Empire was a modern rocket 
sent up in 1870 and the cold stick has already fallen. 
Austria, Oesterreich, the Eastern Mark, was established 
by Charlemagne in 791, when he drove the Avars back 
to the Raab in western Hungary. Vienna is almost as 
old as Rome; for instance, the Celts had a settlement 
there six centuries before Christ. For 636 years the Haps- 
burg family ruled or misruled Austria. Toward the end 
there were 19,000,000 Slavs, or forty-five per cent. of the 
population, split up into the Northern Slavs, who are 
the Czechs, Moravians, Slovaks, Ruthenians, and Poles, 
and the Southern or Jugo-Slavs, the Slovenes, Croats, 
and Serbians. There were 10,570,000 Germans, 7,440,000 
Magyars, about 3,000,000 Rumanians, and nearly 3,- 
000,000 more inhabitants.made up of Italians, Gypsies, 
Jews, Albanians, and others. The Empire had twenty-, 
two States, and they represented almost as many di- 
vergent nations. It is said that Franz Josef could make 
a political speech in the sixteen different languages used 
in his dominions. He was a tall, white, fussy, old gentle- 
man in side-whiskers, in 1892, but the most popular man 
in Austria. 

When he died after a reign of nearly seventy years 
the gorgeously costumed cortege took his shrivelled body 
to the crypt where for centuries the Hapsburgs have 
been entombed. According to the old custom they 
knocked at the door of the church under which was the 
crypt, and a monk within asked: “ Who is there?” They 
enumerated the hundred titles of his Apostolic Majesty 
and demanded entrance for his body. The monk said, 
“There is no such man.” Finally they begged ad- 
mittance for the poor sinner Franz Josef of Hapsburg, 
and the monk let them in. 

He lies near the body of his murdered wife, and the 


‘body of his son Rudolph, who met a violent end by 


suicide or murder, no one seems to know the manner of 
his taking off, and so the Hapsburg dynasty, which had 
flared and smoked in the eyes of humanity for 600 years 
is a spent candle, guttered and reeking in extinction. The 
moral is, in the words of the American doughboy just 
back from the cataclysm, “ You bet your life there is a 
God!” 

Vienna, however, was not a complete failure morally. 
One of the few bright spots on the medical side of the 
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city was St. Ann's ‘Children’s Hospital on Alserstrasse, 
where the little ones of the poor were rescued from 
starvation and disease, or given the boon of passing from 
misery to rest with the avoidance of needless suffering. 
On Christmas Eve in 1892 I went to St. Ann’s. The 
snow was falling through the motionless air, with soft 
steady hissing, and it turned to yellow in the flare from 
the shops along Alserstrasse. The tramway horses 
steamed as they stumbled along the white tracks, and 
the big town was hushed like a far city remembered. 
Hungarian and Bohemian soldiers, with thoughts at 
home, passed listlessly; Bosnian infantry stalked out of 
the shadows, with snow on their fezes, like frosting on 
a Christmas cake, and peasant women with shawls on 
their heads gaped at the bowls of gold in the money 
changers’ windows. I saw one of these women kneeling 
in the snow on the sidewalk, like the Irishwoman in Miss 
Letts’ poem, praying before a crucifix in the show-win- 
dow of a dealer in religious articles, and no one paid the 
slightest attention to her. 

Great quantities of Christmas toys were sent to St. 
Ann’s Hospital yearly. That Christmas Eve the main 
ward had been cleared of beds except those of a few 
children too young or too weak to sit up. The Sisters 
glided about, quietly smiling. On low stools sat the small 
folk, whispering ecstatically, pointing out to one another 
the treasures on a huge Christmas tree, too heartily de- 
lighted and wonder-stricken for noise. They were sub- 
qued children; but one little gamin there was like an 
Irish lad, grinning chronically and squirming. He was 
about six years of age then; now he may be lying some- 
where along the Piave. After the day’s work when I was 
leaving the wards, a Sister would be walking along the 
aisles reciting night prayers, and the children would 
chant sleepily after her. This boy still grinning, would 
be on his knees in his crib like a cherub after its supper, 
shouting louder than anyone else, “ ater unser, der Du 
bist in dem Himmel,” and as I passed he always inter- 
jected sotto voce, with an eye on the Sister, “ Bit? 
schocn, Herr Doktor, a’ Kreuser,’ then on key again, 
“ Geheiliget werde Dein Name,” and so on. I, with an 
eye on the Sister too, would toss the prepared coin on 
the bed, and steal out. He was there that Christmas 
I’ve, but he needed no “ Kreuzer.’ If he is dead now, 
God rest his bonnie soul; if he is alive, God bless him! 
Like Canova, “ Jo non odio nessuno!” 

There were dolls in rows, big enough to be married, 
with the golden locks of Rapunzel, and they could roll 
their eyes and cry like damp kittens; herds of solemn 
kine from Niiremberg, which lowed plaintively when 
tweaked; four-storied doll-palaces, filled from turret to 
foundation stone with disproportionate dishes and suites 
of gilded furniture; heaps of warm clothing and strong 
shoes in which the children did not take the slightest 


interest. 
Near me was a little girl who had grown hopelessly 
blind during the preceding summer. 


She held her face 
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upward, slanting after the manner of those who are in 
the dark, the light fell on her, and she laughed. In the 
soft Viennese dialect a small lass beside her was telling 
her of the stately dolls with “long yellow hair like 
princesses.” The blind girl was silent. 

“Ach, Mitzerl, siehst du ni’t?”’ demanded her com- 
panion. Then she in the dark who would never see again 
laughed pitifully. 

* Aber ne; I’ sel’ nit!” It was a grim joke that any- 
one should be foolish enough to think she could see. 

Three-year-old Annerl, a waif from a slum in the 
outer town, her little head all swathed in bandages, sat 
crowing in happiness upon the knee of the old “ Impe- 


‘rial and Royal Professor Ordinarius ”’ Weinlicher, the 


children’s surgeon. I have seen Annerl come toddling 
into the operating room while another child was “ on the 
table,” and insist upon being taken up by one of the 
surgeons to be petted, because petting was a new experi- 
ence in her life. The surgeon laid down his knife, put 
an assistant in his place, took her in his arms, and coaxed 
her to go away with a nun. Then he had to wash again, 
which is no slight process. 

In the place of honor, this Christmas Eve, was the 
noted pediatrist Baron Widerhofer, a keen-eyed, quiet 
old man, whose manner was extremely patient and gentle. 
The last taper had been lighted; then through the chapel 
grill came the sound of an organ, and unseen nuns 
chanted a hymn to the Krist Kindchen. The blind girl’s 
face was still lighted, and Anner! listened silently through 
her bandages, to the hymn. 

When the hymn was ended a little girl went near the 
tree and began to recite verses in praise of Dr. Wider- 
hofer, “ Our dear Professor, honored Herr Baron.” She 
was fadjng with tuberculosis; her next Christmas would 
be spent at the feet of the Mother of Fair Delight. The 
old physician was not paying any attention to the eulogy ; 
he was watching the pale timid face. She was weak and 
very nervous. 

“Bravo!” the old gentleman whispered. “ Bravo! I 
never heard a little girl recite so beautifully.” 

He pushed a chair behind her gently and made her sit 
down. Then he urged her to go on with the verses. If 
he had stopped her, she would think she had failed, and 
there was trouble enough without that. Medical science 
was not all he knew. 

The poem ended and the gifts were piled upon the 
breathless and squealing children. In came a procession 
of nuns carrying those youngsters who were too ill to 
walk. Some were dying, and their faces lay smileless 
against the nuns’ shoulders; piteous, gray little weazened 
faces on the white linen upon each Sister’s breast. Their 
thin fingers were clinched tightly on flaxen haired dolls 
and wooden horses, as you and I shall cling in death to 
our worthless toys. With us these dying babes would 
be left in their cots, but the nuns thought it better to let 
them take their dolls and horses to Heaven with them 
to show them to the Babe. The sight was too much for 
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me, however, and I went out to make the round of the 
diphtheria ward. 

I met the hospital Chief that night in the dim corridor 
near the isolated wards, and there we found a woman in 
deep mourning, pacing up and down, up and down, for 
all the world like a black leopard in a cage. 

“ Gentlemen, for God’s sake, let me into the ward,” she 
begged. “ Let me see my baby. She is all I have. The 
other three died this very week with diphtheria. Let me 
see her only one minute!” 

The Chief gently told her about the regulations, how 


it was impossible to let her enter the isolated wards, and’ 


3it 


so on. She was a German and a regulation was a stone 
wall to her. We slipped away from her and went into 
the ward. The Chief stopped within the door, and we 
could hear her pacing up and down, talking to God. 

“There’s her baby,” he said to me. 

Within a foot of her as she passed lay her baby, white 
as the snow rustling against the windows, dead: 

In the very next bed to the dead child knelt a four- 
year-old boy with a tracheotomy-tube sticking out from 
his throat. He looked at me, pointed to the burning 
tapers on a Christmas tree in the center of the room, and 
smiled. 


America: The Origin of the Name 


LAURENCE KENNY, S.]. 


Vespucci, a Florentine navigator, was given to the 

new world instead of that of Christopher Columbus, 
the true discoverer. It is not so well known that it was 
a Catholic clergyman who christened the new-born 
America with the faulty appellation. His mistake, how- 
ever, was not a personal one, and he is blameless. He 
merely made an application to a concrete case of a false 
geographical notion which was then universal. 

The Reverend Martin Waldseemiller, the offending 
priest, dwelt in the heart of the present shell-torn region 
of the Vosges, in the quaint little city of St. Dié. There 
but a few years ago amid every demonstration of inter- 
national amity a placard was set up in front of Louis 
Serres’ pharmacie to inform the wandering visitor that 
in this identical building America was named. Whether 
the tablet still holds its place, or whether the five-cen- 
tury-old structure on which it was placed yet stands, 
has not been told by the war correspondent. But it was 
there the modest geography first saw the light in which 
Waldseemiiller suggested that in honor of VeSpucci, dis- 
coverer of the “fourth part” of the world, the name 
America would make a good designation for the newly- 
found region. The geographer is said to have drawn a 
map and cast a globe on which he so designated what 
would be today a part of Brazil. 

The text ran simply enough: “I do not see that any- 
one can justly object to the fourth part of the world, 
recently discovered by the learned Amerigo Vespucci, 
being called Amerige, or America. . . .” This brief 
suggestion hypnotized the world into acquiescence, and 
neither the change of mind of Waldseemiiller himself 
at a later date, nor the resistance of Spain, all-powerful 
at that period, nor the early world-wide awakening to 
the error—not to say injustice—was able to call back the 
word that was spoken or place a rival designation in the 
field. ‘“‘ America” grew on the map, and from the name 
of a small part of Brazil, near the tropic of Capricorn, 
it expanded until it embraced the whole of South Amer- 
ica and of North America alike: the entire hemisphere, 


L is well known that by an error the name of Amerigo 


not a small * fourth part,” but a complete half, of the 
world. The other half of the earth has no one term 
that collectivély designates its continents; the name 
America is consequently unique in its wide-reaching in- 
clusiveness. It should be interesting to know where the 
name Amerigo originated, how Vespucci came .by an 
appellation that has grown to so ample an ascription. 

But first attention must be called to the Catholic 
method of selecting names, which fortunately is in vogue 
everywhere in the Church today as it was centuries ago. 
The Catholic parent who calls his child John or Mary, 
Christopher or Isabella, even though he makes this choice 
expressly in honor of his father, mother or an intimate 
friend who bears one of these names, keeps in mind none 
the less and intends to honor, and primarily so, the patron 
Saint who made the name worthy of the baptismal font. 
To some readers this delicately polite old Catholic way 
of honoring a living person and simultaneously honoring 
his heavenly patron will seem complicated and difficult 
of comprehension, but to the readers of AMERICA it is 
so natural and, domestic that we can hasten on with our 
quest as to the origin of the word Amerigo. Let us 
observe, though, that Waldseemiiller did not suggest the 
style “ Vespuccia ” as a title for the new world, to honor 
the blood that came down through a long line of princely 
merchants and noble senators to the veins and heart of 
our navigator, but chose by the usual preference of the 
true son of the Church the baptismal name Amerigo that 
came to the Florentine child with the waters of Baptism 
at an adoption into an ineffably higher line of kinship. 

But did. Vespucci receive the name, from which our 
hemisphere is called, at his Baptism ? 

American scholars reply rather negatively, and follow 
a mere conjecture of Alexander von Humboldt that the 
name is derived somehow from one of the wild German 
tribes, the Amals. Dr. Ricardo Palma, a Peruvian his- 
torian, with others, ventured another theory a few years 
ago which he supported with erudite arguments. He 
held that America*was the aboriginal name of a part of 
this continent, a mountainous region perhaps in Nicara- 
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gua, where Vespticci reached the term of one of his 
voyages; that Vespucci henceforth assumed the name as 
his own and glorified in it ever after as a perpetual re- 
minder of his discoveries, just as Scipio after his African 
conquest bore the agnomen Africanus. 

But indisputable historic findings have disproved this 
ingenious contention. Among other evidences of a 
decisive character, a family tree of the Vespucci gens 
has come to light in Florence which shows that long be- 
fore the mountains of Nicaragua were seen by white 
men Amerigo was a favorite Baptismal name in the 
Vespucci family. An Amerigo Vespucci was Secretary 
of the Republic of Florence in 1236, two centuries and 
a half before the discovery of America. From all this it 
is clear that the new world was named from Vespucci’s 
baptismal appellation. Now the Vespucci were good 
Catholics, and like good Catholics, as we may see in the 
family tree just referred to, they chose for their offspring 
names from a catalogue of the Saints. Was there a Saint 
Amerigo? Undoubtedly. 

On the fourth of November yearly in all religious 
communities in which the English tongue is used, the 
announcement is made that on this day the Church cele- 
brates the festival of St. Emery, son of .St. Stephen, 
King of Hungary. But looking up Emery among the 
proper names in a standard lexicography it will be found 
that the Italian form for Emery is Amerigo. 

Strange to say, the line or two read annually in the 
martyrology in monastic houses sums up almost all the lit- 
erature touching on this Saint in the English tongue. One 
seeks in vain for him in the “Century Dictionary of 
Proper Names” or for a brief sketch of his life in the 
“ Catholic Encyclopedia.” But in Hungary he is vener- 
ated far and wide, his name in the modern Hungarian 
form, Imre, is among the most frequent given in Baptism 
and Confirmation, his praises are sung in the schools, 
societies of Catholic youths are placed under his patron- 
age, churches are dedicated under his invocation. The 
diocesan seminary of Posen, built by the Archbishop and 
Primate, Emery Losy, in 1642, is dedicated to St. Emery, 
and bears on its portals the inscription: 

: Emericani hic crescant virtutis alumni, 

Quos Deus et Virgo, quos Emericus amat. 

Here grow Emerican students of virtue, 

Whom God and Mary and Emery love. 
His biography has been written by several eminent au- 
thors. . His distinctive virtue is conjugal chastity, not 
uncommon in those days. Story has it that a heavenly 
voice, heard during a vigil of prayer in a silent minster 
of Pannonia, so enamored the boy Emery of the loveli- 
ness of the virtue of chastity that when in later life his 
royal father, St. Stephen, looking solely to the interests 
of the realm, chose him a wife from among the noble 
maidens of the family of the pious Prince Mieczko of 
Poland, he persuaded the lady to elect with him rather 
the angelic life than the glories of parenthood. This was 
apparently an evil so far as Hungary was concerned, for 
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the succession to the throne became a source of the usual 
contentions and bloodshed. Yet it may be that one great 
soul is of more worth in Heaven’s eyes than kingdoms. 

Here then at the court of St. Stephen at Alba Regia, 
Szekes Fehervar in eleventh-century Hungary, we find 
the origin of the name Amerigo; here is the Saint, Emery, 
whom the cleric Waldseemiiller, christening the new 
world, had in mind when he gave it the baptismal, not 
the family, name of Vespucci. Emery for the cause of 
God and virtue cut his name off from the prospect of 
honor in the achievements of a princely progeny. Over 
one hundred million Americans glory in the name they 
received from him, and millions more in ages yet to come 
will continue so to glory. Kings and presidents are 
justly elated when their names are given to cities, capes, 
or mountain peaks. Providence, working through blind 
causes, bestowed the name of Hungary’s pure and humble 
prince on half a world. May we be allowed here to 
venture the hope that some time, somewhere down the 
long vista of God’s patient ages, such civilization will 
illume this western world that to be an American will 
be synonymous with being an emulator of Emery. 

Here we might stop, but we have reached so high and 
thin an atmosphere of almost other-worldliness that as 
we desire to be modern we must needs descend to earth 
and get close to nature there. Facilis descensus. 

We have found the orfgin of the Christian name of 
the Florentine sailor; but all proper names, if traced far 
enough, may be seen to originate in common nouns. 
Does the proverbial darkness of the medieval night in 
which St. Emery lived conceal the source from which his 
name was ultimately derived? 

Those days were rich in that splendid class of modest 
historians whom we call chroniclers. These were too 
careful to let so important a matter escape them, and 
accordingly we find without groping in any twilight dim- 
ness that Emery was named in honor of his mother’s 
brother. “This was the Emperor Henry I, St. Henry. 
The two words are so closely one, if we allow the ancient 
Germans to neglect their h’s, that the Bollandists are 
justified in entitling their biography of our Saint, “ the 
Life of St. Emery or Henry.” The transition of the 
German word for Henry, Heinrich, to Emery or Emerich 
is swift and gentle; but if, we take the old German form 
for Henry the change is even smoother. The old form 
was Heimrich, which brings us suddenly upon the com- 
mon nouns we were seeking for, as well as to the days 
when men were named from the things they stood for. 
Heim of course means home, and Reich means govern- 
ment or rule. 

Americ—a = Amerig—o = 
(Home Rule). 

Every American then who is true to his name is a home- 
ruler. We are back to nature. Germany and Hungary, 
through their princes, Henry and Emery, and Italy and 
France, through their men of leading, the navigator of 
Florence and the canon of St. Dié, have transmitted the 


Emerich = Heim Reich 
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"call of the liberty-thirsting blood to us; will the old world 


echo back our call until in a “ League of Home Ruling ” 
nations the whole wide world shall become akin? 


The Pope, the Refuge of Prisoners 


J. Harpinc FIsHeR, S.J. 


S has already been stated in these pages, Belgium 
hastened to accept the Holy Father’s proposal for 
an exchange of civil prisoners. The official reply of the 
Government was orally communicated to the Cardinal 
Secretary of State by Baron d’Erp, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Holy See, on February 5, 1915, and in 
writing the following day. In this answer it was stated 
that at the beginning of the war Belgium had accorded 
full freedom for Austrian and German citizens to return 
to their own countries. As for Belgian civilians in Ger- 
many, the Belgian Minister pointed out that they were 
of two classes: The first class consisted of those who 
were found in Germany at the outbreak of hostilities and 
had been detained: as far as they were concerned, Bel- 
gium gladly agreed to the Papal proposal. The second 
class was made up of those Belgians who, although inno- 
cent of any participation in the war, had been system- 
atically deported from their own country with violence 
and in defiance of Article 55 of the Hague Convention 
of 1907; with regard to this class the Belgian Govern- 
ment had already sent protests to Germany on October 2, 
1914, through the Minister of the United States at Brus- 
sels, and later through the Spanish Ambassador,- but 
would be grateful to the Holy See if it would call the 
attention of the German Imperial Government to its vio- 
lation of the law of nations and the Hague Convention. 

The German reply of acceptance of the general propo- 
sition suggested by the Holy Father, which was sent to 
the Vatican on February 18, 1915, was followed by a spe- 
cial communication to the Belgian Government from Ger- 
many, dated February 28, 1915, and forwarded by Spain, 
to the effect that all exiled Belgians, who were not con- 
victed or suspected of crime, would be allowed to return 
to their own country. Of this communication Belgium 
took cognizance on March 30, 1915, when it again pro- 
tested against the deportation of innocent civilians, and 
cited the names of twenty-eight such Belgians who had 
already died in prison. 

This protest was followed by another, made on July 
17 of the same year by his Excellency, Julius Van den 
Heuvel, who had succeeded Baron d’Erp as Envoy of 
Belgium to the Holy See. The Belgian Minister pointed 
out that, in accordance with the agreement reached with 
Germany on February 28, 1915, certain Belgians had 
been allowed to return to their own country, and that by 
July 1, 1915, their number had reached at least 8,000. 


. However, there were still 4,000 Belgian civil prisoners in 


Germany, according to lists furnished by the latter coun- 
try to the Red Cross at Brussels. Some of these had been 
in Germany at the outbreak of hostilities, and were there- 


fore included under the terms of the Papal proposal and 
in the promise made by Germany in its note of February 
28, 1915. However, the greater part of these 4,000 Bel- 
gians had been deported. The Belgian Government re- 
newed its protest against this act of injustice, and at the 
same time gave liberty to the eight German civilians who 
had been detained in Belgium, the rest having been sent 
back to Germany at the beginning of the war. The pro- 
test concluded with the following words: “ The numerous 
and uninterrupted proofs which the Supreme Pontiff has 
given of his solicitude for all those who were suffering 
from the evils of the war has encouraged the Belgian 
Government to appeal to his distinguished intervention.” 

On receiving this communication the Holy See at once 
approached the German Government. On July 24, 1915, 
the Cardinal Secretary of State sent a note to the Minis- 
ter of Prussia in which he gave a summary of M. Van 
den Heuvel’s statement, and spoke of the gratification it 
would give the Holy See if the matter could be arranged. 
No answer was given to this note, and on September 2, 
1915, the Cardinal Secretary of State addressed a letter 
to his Excellency, Dr. Otto von Muhlberg, Prussian 
Minister at the Holy See, in which he again recom- 
mended that the question in dispute should be settled in 
accordance with humanitarian principles. The answer to 
this second note did not arrive at the Vatican until Ne- 
vember 26, 1915. 

Germany declared that the exiled Belgians, who were 
in Germany at the beginning of the war, had been set at 
liberty, those only being excluded from the exchange 
who were held in suspicion; the note sent to Belgium by 
Germany on February 28, 1915, was not an agreement, as: 
the Belgian Government stated, but only a statement of 
a condition of affairs; a certain number of Belgians had 
been transferred to Germany for reasons of a military 
nature, which rendered it inexpedient to allow them to 
remain in Belgium and the occupied portions of France, 
but the greater part of these persons had been able later 
to return to Belgium. 

Before this reply was made known by the Vatican to 
Belgium, the latter country, on December 3, 1915, 
through its Minister at the Holy See, informed the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State, that the Spanish Government 
was about to make another effort at Berlin in behalf of 
the interned Belgian civilians, and begged the, Holy See 
to join its influence with that of Spain to effect their 
liberation. M. Van den Heuvel added that it was clear 
from lists, published on November 19, 1915, that at least 
13,000 Belgian civilians had been deported, of whom 
only 3,000 had been set at liberty. The 10,000 who were 
still interned had never been tried nor was there any 
ground for aceusation against them, and of that number 
not less than 168 had died in exile. 

On receiving the note sent by Germany to the Vatican 
on November 26, 1915, the Belgian Government sent 
another communication to the Holy See, under the date 
of December 11, 1915, in which it was noted that Ger- 
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many admitted that a large number of Belgians were still 
interned in that country, and that they were divided into 
two categories; it also took cognizance of the German 
statement that the note sent by Berlin to Belgium on 
February 28, 1915, was not an agreement to which appeal 
might be made in behalf of Belgians who had been 
interned at the beginning of the war. To this last state- 
ment the Belgian note took exception, pointing out that it 
was merely a sequel to the agreement given by both coun- 
tries to the Papal proposal for the exchange of civilians 
interned at the beginning of the war. The note of Feb- 
ruary 28, however, went further, according to the Belgian 
Minister, in that it stated that all the exiled Belgians 
would be allowed to return to Belgium, this including 
those also who had been deported. The Belgian Gov- 
ernment denied that military reasons could justify col- 
lective punishment which was against the Hague agree- 
ment, especially as very few of those deported had been 
given a tyial either in Belgium or in Germany. As to the 
statement that a major part of those interned had been 
returned to Belgium, the note stated that according to 
German lists only 3,000 out of 13,000 had been repatri- 
ated. Finally, the Belgian communication to the Pope 
concluded by asking the Holy See to intervene in behait 
of these prisoners. 

This the Pope did the following day in a letter ad- 
dressed to Cardinal von Hartmann, Archbishop of 
Cologne, in which the latter was requested to put before 
the Imperial:Government the views and the desires o! 
Belgium, and to make known how much gratified the 
Holy See would be to see them agreed to. The result of 
the Cardinal’s efforts was a long letter from Brussels on 
January 31, 1916, addressed to the Cardinal Secretary 
of State by Baron von Bissing, the German Governor of 
Belgium. 

He began by declaring that the premises on which the 
Pope's proposal rested, were erroneous both in regard to 
the number of the Belgian civil prisoners and the motive 
for their deportation. There were two reasons for the 
deportations: a large number of Belgian civilians had 
taken part in the conflict between the combatants and had 
been deported as prisoners of war; others had been re- 
moved from Belgium for their personal safety, which 
could not be assured within the war zone. Later, the 
Governor continued, it was impossible to find out the 
particular reasons which led to the deportations of differ- 
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ent persons, and this point had to be determined before 
the return of the civil prisoners could be permitted with 
safety. 

He declared that the Belgian Government was in error 
concerning the number of civilians in concentration 
camps. On November 1, 1915, in the thirty-one concen- 
tration camps, there were only 2,770 Belgian civil prison- 
ers, of whom 700 had been set at liberty by January 15, 
1916, and 588 others had been detained because they had 
homes in the war zone. The Belgian Government had 
been misled into thinking that the remaining 8,000 per- 
sons, named in the official German lists, were civil prison- 
ers; they were in reality prisoners of war, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they wore civilian clothes. Some of 
them had belonged to the Belgian army but had deserted 
from it and returned in civilian clothes to their own 
homes ; 6,026 such soldiers had presented themselves to 
the German Governor on October 12, 1915. A large 
number of others had been arrested in the attempt to 
cross the frontier with the evident purpose and with well- 
grounded suspicion of joining the enemy forces. Both 
these groups wore civilian clothes but were really not 
civilians but prisoners of war. 

Baron von Bissing concluded by saying that no Belgian 
civilian prisoner was held contrary to right in a German 
concentration-camp ; the liberation of all the civilian pris- 
oners to whom liberty could be granted, had been carried 
out, after a regular process of trial, with the greatest 
celerity possible ; prudence required that the Belgian civil 
prisoners who were actually detained in concentration 
camps, should be held until the end of the war. 

The Civilta Cattolica rightly remarks, at the end of its 
exposition of the Belgo-German negotiations that the 
efforts of the Pope had had the greatest success that 
was possible under the circumstances. If the statements 
of Baron von Bissing are accepted at their face value, 
the Pope’s success was practically complete; if these 
statements be accepted only with reservations, it is still 
clear that the Holy See tried every means, direct and 
indirect, and left nothing undone, to relieve the lot of the 
intérned and deported Belgians, and in any case was able 
to bring about the return of many thousands of these 
unfortunates to their families. And now that the war is 
over not only Belgium but the whole world is in debt to 
the Holy Father for his heroic war-work in the interest of 
suffering humanity. ; 


The Bishops of Ireland 


P. O’RiorDAN 


prominently are Cardinal Mercier of Belgium, and 

the Irish Bishops with Cardinal Logue at their head. 

It has been the tradition of the Irish Bishops since the 
Reformation not only to direct and guide their people, 
but to cling to them tenaciously in time of trial. Yet as 


I: the great war the Bishops that stood out most 


prelates their loyalty to the Holy See is unquestioned. 
Thus, for instance, when a definite decision against 
Fenianism was given by the Holy Office on January 12, 
1870, the Irish Bishops rigidly enforced it, and no Fenian 
could get absolution unless he withdrew from the organi- 


zation. They were with their people during the Land 
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Agitation of the eighties, but they accepted without 
murmur the condemnation of the “ Plan of Campaign.” 
The politicians were indignant, spoke about taking their 
religion from Rome and their politics from Ireland, but 
the mass of the people were with the Bishops, and the 
agitation quickly died down. In this connection the fol- 
lowing passage from Purcell’s “ Life of Cardinal Man- 
ning ” is illuminating: 

The reasons offered by Cardinal Manning, and which Mgr. 
Persico, the Papal Delegate to Ireland, was urged to impress in 
his report upon Pope Leo XIII were, that the priests and people 
had implicit confidence in their Bishops. There is one power in 
Ireland that can govern the Irish people, and that is the Irish 
Bishops, and there is one power on earth that can govern the 
Irish Bishops, and that is the Pope. But this must be with, by, 
and through the Episcopate, and not from outside. 

A tradition of plain speaking has been established among 
them for over a century. When the veto was under consid- 
eration over 100 years ago, when Catholics still unemancipated, 
eager for emancipation, and chafing under the restrictions im- 
posed by the penal laws, were prepared to make concessions, 
English Catholics, I mean, not Irish Catholics, Dr. Moylan, 
Bishop of Cork, gave utterance to the general feeling of his 
brethren assembled at the May meeting, 1814, when he said: 
“Let us put expediency out of consideration: let us consider 
what is right, and let us act like Irish Bishops.” 


Pope Pius VII, to help secure emancipation, would 
allow any one of three forms of oath to be taken by 
Catholic Bishops in England and Ireland. He would 
allow 
those to whom it appertains to present to the King’s ministers 
a list of candidates, in order that if any of them should be ob- 
noxious, or suspected, the Government may immediately point 
him out, so that he may be expunged, care, however, being 
taken to leave a sufficient number for his Holiness to choose 
therefrom. 


Such were the terms of Cardinal Litta’s letter of April 
26, 1815. It will be noted that Pope Pius VII proposed 
to give a permission, not to issue a mandate. 

The Irish Bishops were alarmed. They feared the 
effect of State influence in the nomination of Bishops, 
and they were apprehensive lest Bishops appointed under 
such circumstances would be regarded by the people as 
government officials, and that popular confidence in them 
would be undermined. The Irish people, with O’Con- 
nell- at their head, were dead against the veto in any 
shape or form. At their meeting in August, 1815, four 
months after Cardinal Litta’s letter, the Bishops passed 
the following remarkable resolutions and forwarded them 
to Rome: 


Resolved, That it is our decided and conscientious conviction, 
that any power to the Crown of Great Britain of interfering, 
directly or indirectly, in the appointment of Bishops for the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, must essentially injure, and 
may eventually subvert the Roman Catholic religion in this 
country. 

Resolved, That’ with this conviction deeply and unalterably 
impressed on our minds, we should consider ourselves as be- 
traying the dearest interests of that portion of the Church 
which the Holy Ghost has confided to our care, did we not de- 
clare most unequivocally that we will at all times, and under 


all circumstances deprecate and oppose, in every canonical and 
constitutional way, any such interference. 

Resolved, That though we sincerely venerate the Supreme 
Pontiff as visible Head of the Church we do not conceive that 
our apprehensions for the safety of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland can or ought to be removed by any determination 
of his Holiness, adopted, or intended to be adopted, not only 
without our concurrence, but in direct opposition to our repeated 
resolutions and the very energetic memorial presented on our 
behalf, and so ably supported by our deputy, the Most Rev. 
Dr. Murray, who in that quality was more competent to inform 
his Holiness of the real state and interests of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Ireland than any other with whom he is said to 
have consulted. 

Resolved, That a declaration of these our sentiments, respect- 
ful, firm and decided, be transmitted to the Holy See, which, 
we trust, will engage to feel and acknowledge the justness and 
propriety of this our determination. 

Resolved, That our grateful thanks are due, and hereby given, 
to the Most Rev. Dr, Murray, and the Rt. Rev. Dr. Milner, 
our late deputies to Rome, for their zealous and able discharge 
of the trust reposed in them. 

Finally emancipation came fourteen years later with- 
out any condition whatsoever attached as regards the 
claim of the British Government to interfere in the ap- 
pointment of Bishops. Thus was the Church through- 
out the Empire preserved from a serious menace. Now- 
adays there is no defender of the veto, and the unanimous 
feeling is that Catholics at their emancipation had a 
happy escape when power to meddle in the appoiygtment 
of their Bishops was absolutely denied the Government. 
This favorable result was due to the determined stand 
taken by the Irish Bishops, by the Irish ‘people, and by 
Dr. Milner, the Vicar Apostolic of the Midland District 
in England, a prelate who by his defense of Catholic in- 
terests came to be known as the “ I:nglish Athanasius.” 

In the matter of university education, the agitation for 
which began in 1845, the majority of the Bishops op- 
posed the godless colleges, “lay” or “neutral,” we 
should call them now, set up by law. It was agreed to 
refer the case to Rome for decision. <A rescript from 
Rome in 1847 confirmed the decision of the majority, 
and pronounced the colleges altogether dangerous to the 
faith of Catholics. There was a long and weary wait of 
over sixty years till the claims of Irish Catholics for 
university education were finally met in the first decade 
of the present century. 

Such has been the traditional attitude of the Irish 
Bishops, safeguarding the faith and morals of their 
people, directing them, joining with them to secure the 
redress of just grievances, all the while loyal to the 
Holy See. 

When an Irish see falls vacant the parish priests have 
the right to vote for the new Bishop. Three men are 
selected, dignissimus, dignior, and dignus, one of whom 
is almost invariably appointed. Maynooth being the na- 
tional college, naturally a large proportion of the priests 
are Maynooth men, certainly fifty per cent, in some 
dioceses probably sixty per cent, or even more, and all 
of these men have a high veneration for their alma 
mater. If the diocese has a priest on the professional 
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staff of Maynooth his name is generally one of the three 
on the list for the vacant see. Hence many Irish Bishops 
have been at one time of their lives Maynooth professors. 
The Archbishops of Dublin and Cashel, the late Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, the Bishops of Galway, Down. and 
Connor, Clogher, Raphoe, and Killaloe were Maynooth 
professors, the Bishop of Down and Connor, of Sacred 
Scripture, the others, of theology. The present Arch- 
bishop of Tuam and the Bishop of Achonry were deans 
of Maynooth; the Bishop of Cloyne, dean, and later 
on president. The Irish clergy in their choice of a 
bishop are very partial to college men and professors. 
Cardinal Logue was a professor of theology in the Irish 
College at Paris. The Bishops of Ross, Kildare and 
Leighlin, Killala, and Dromore were respectively presi- 
dents of diocesan colleges. The Bishop of Kilmore was 
professor of theology at St. Patrick’s College, Cavan. 
All but four of the Irish Bishops studied in Maynooth. 
One studied at the Irish College, Paris, and three at the 
Irish College, Rome. 

Such a body are they, homogeneous, mostly products 
of the same training, with a leavening of professors and 
college men. As a rule the life of an Irish Bishop is 
very easy. All he has to attend to is the routine ad- 
ministration of his diocese, and his Confirmation tours, 
in which he visits every parish and confirms the children 
once in three years. But from time to time big questions 
will turn up concerning faith and morals, and educa- 
tion—the question of godless education, for instance, 
has often been urgent—and it is easily seen what added 
strength to a deliberative assembly is to be found in the 
presence of highly-trained and practised theologians. 

The Bishops meet twice a year at Maynooth, in June 
and in October, the Cardinal presiding. If they have 
any message or direction for their people, it goes forth 
in the name of all the Bishops. The result of their 
deliberations is set forth in a statement signed by the 
Cardinal as chairman, and by the secretary or secretaries, 
who are always Bishops. Important pronouncements are 
signed by the four Archbishops and by all the Bishops 
in order of seniority. 

Such is their mode of acting. They may not give the 
very best advice or direction, but they give some direc- 
tion to the people. And we may be morally certain it 
contains nothing contrary either to faith or morals. An 
assembly leavened by ex-professors of theology is not 
likely to err. And we must not forget the action of the 
Holy Spirit: Jn quo vos Spiritus Sanctus posuit epis- 
copos regere ecclesiam Dei, quam acquisivit sanguine 
suo. A pronouncement in the name of all the Bishops 
carries with it more weight than isolated episcopal utter- 
ances. 

It would be highly desirable if the Bishops of the 
United States had fixed meetings, and gave a direction 
to the Catholic body when occasion arises. For instance, 
there was an animated correspondence in AMERICA about 
the advisability of presenting a strong memorial to the 


French Government, asking for the release of French 
priests from military duty, and reminding them that to 
take the place of the 20,000 or so priests thus released, 
the United States had then in France an army of about 
1,000,000 men, forty per cent of whom were Catholics. 
A shrewd observer wrote to AMERICA that there would 
be talk and correspondence, and that nothing would be 
done. Unfortunately his prophecy came true. But if 
the Bishops as a body had moved, it is possible, nay 
highly probable, that something would have been done, 
and with the happiest results too, Another urgent public 
matter is the treatment of the Church in Mexico under 
a president who is popularly credited with having to a 
greater or less extent the support of our present Ad- 
ministration. If a strongly-worded appeal to President 
Wilson were made in the name of the Catholics of the 
United States, it would almost certainly be attended with 
success. And the natural, the obvious body to give a 
lead in such a matter is the Catholic Bishops speaking 


as a whole. 


The Trees of Father Serra 


MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


oo have I had the happiness of telling the readers of 
AMERICA a story of a spiritual adventure at the grave of 
Father Junipero Serra, which lies at the Gospel side of the al- 
tar in the mission church of San Carlos de Borromeo, at Car- 
mel-by-the-Sea, near Monterey, in California, and now I beg 
leave to relate a third. The first was about my pilgrimage, 
among 2,000 other pilgrims, when the Third Order of Fran- 
ciscans, led by their priests, and accompanied by Knights of Co- 
lumbus and Daughters of Isabella, those shining names of high 
romance! with banners and with music marched from Monterey 
across the hills to Carmelo, on the two-hundredth anniversary 
of Serra’s birth, November 24, 1913, to honor the Apostle of 
California, the saintly founder of American civilization in the 
West. The second story told how it was my great good for- 
tune to be present, a year ago, when for the first time in eighty 
years Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was given in Car- 
melo’s church, by Father Mestres, the Spanish parish priest of 
Monterey, who wore a cope that once had been worn by Father 
Serra, and who lifted Our Lord in the same monstrance used 
by Serra; one that had been given to him, as its inscription sets 
forth, by the Viceroy Bucareli. And the third story I would 
tell you is how again we gathered at Serra’s grave, on the an- 
niversary of his birth, a few weeks ago, and planted trees grown 
from seed obtained from the trees that shade the house in 
which he was born, in far-away Mallorca, on the coast of Spain. 

Like all one’s best adventures, it was not planned; it just hap- 
pened so; fortunately, appropriately, beautifully. But it could 
only have happened in California; our one region of romance, 
our land of legends and of shrines, where the pageantry of the 
Church is still expressed and spontaneous, and where the drab 
mediocrity of modernity has not wholly conquered. 

I had escaped from the city, and months of office work, and 
newspaper writing, and committee meetings, and public speeches, 
and steam-heated hotels, and talcum-powdered women, and busi- 
ness-obsessed men, and found myself once again in a cottage 
that stands all by itself in a forest of pine; with the muted 
thundering of the surf sounding along the shore a mile away; 
and a fire of seasoned oak logs burning on an open hearth; 
and great stars shining in a rain-and-wind-washed sky 
and it was home, and those were present who made it so—and 
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there was music—and at the end of all a book, a real book, 
within reach upon well-filled shelves. 

And when the morning dawned, a morning of brisk, windy 
showers and brilliant sunshine in between, and a sky commingled 
of brilliant blue and clouds of lilac gray, huddled and driven 
in huge ‘masses by the wind, it was Sunday morning; Sunday, 
the twenty-fourth of November; Serra’s birthday anniversary, 
and also the feast of St. John of the Cross, Carmelite, in whose 
book I had been reading the night before. And pray remember 
that it was the Carmelite Fathers, away back in 1602, who gave 
Carmel’s lovely name to this so highly favored spot, and said 
the first Mass upon the shore, under the oak tree which still 
may be seen, or what remains of it, behind the parish church 
in Monterey; the same tree beneath which Serra said his Mass 
when Spain took possession of the land, in 1770. And being 
Sunday morning, there would ‘be the weekly Mass in the Mis- 
sion; and so I was soon on my way thither, following one of 
the ancient trails through sand dunes and pine woods which 
first were traced by the friars, long ago. 


We of the Faith number, alas, but a handful in Carmelo, now- 
adays, where once upon a time thousands of simple souls knelt 
and believed and adored; the Indians, the dear sheep of Christ, 
gathered together in His name and for His sake by saintly 
Serra and his friars. Therefore I was surprised to see so many 
automobiles standing near the church, and so many people. And 
near the little wooden Cross amid the adobe ruins which marks 
the spot where Serra died, men were planting tiny pine trees. 
Then I discovered the reason for this unusual throng. Repre- 
sentatives of the “ California Land Mark League,” and the Na- 
tive Sons, and the Knights of Columbus, had come to assist in 
the planting of these trees, which had been grown from cones 
brought from Serra’s birthplace in Mallorca, by Mr. Frank 
Powers, of San Francisco, a gentleman whose name should be 
linked in grateful remembrance by Catholics in California to- 
gether with the names of other non-Catholics who have done 
so much to increase appreciation of California’s wealth of Cath- 
olic romance and splendid history, such names as Mr. Frank 
Miller, and Charles F. Lummis, for example. 


Now, Father Junipero Serra, be it remembered, was named 
with the name of a tree. His faithful follower and friend, 
Father Francisco Palou, in his biography of Serra, tells how 
the future apostle when he made his profession as a Franciscan 
assumed the name Junipero, because of the devotion he had 
for that quaint, delightful Brother Juniper, the friend of St. 
Francis; he who was called the “ Jester of the Lord,” and whose 
love of the poor was greater almost than that of Francis him- 
self. “ Ah, would that I had a whole forest of such junipers!” 
exclaimed the Seraphic Father, on one occasion, when Brother 
Juniper’s brothers were clamoring against him for some more 
than ordinary wild piece of charity, such as stripping the gold 
lace from the altar cloth and giving it to the poor. Although 
Serra was the son of a laborer, a descendant of a line of poor 
men, he himself was gifted by God with powers of the mind 
which might readily have exalted him among the mighty ones of 
the earth. He belonged to the aristocracy of intellect by right 
Divine. The paths of power were open for his sandaled feet. The 
seats of the mighty were waiting him in the universities and the 
Church in Europe when he heard and heeded the call to labor 
among the savage souls of America, and forever disappeared, 
so far as cultured Europe was concerned, into the tenebrous 
depths of the New World. Yet even before that call to self- 
suppression, self-sacrifice, it was Brother Juniper who was his 
ideal, his model, and when he took that name, and lived in his 
own life the simple and true life which the Jester of the Lord 
had lived, he united in his own soul the two great qualities 
which forever have marked the priests of Jesus Christ, namely, 
power and humility, brain and heart, learning and intuitive love, 
culture and simplicity; united by love of God, and expressed 
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in love for God’s poor children, men and women, a-wandering 
in this vale of tears. 

A bell rang in the tower of the old mission church. From 
the rain-sweet, glad green scene outside, where on the nearby 
beach the surf was swashing, and the white gulls screaming, 
and where across the blue, blue sky white clouds marched in 
vigorous processional, we trooped into the holy place; a few 
Catholics, and a larger number of our separated brethren, drawn 
to the scene by their devotion to a great man, and their love 
of the high romance and keen inspiration of California his- 
tory. On the altar above the grave of Junipero all the candles 
blazed, a score at least, and branches of green pine were the 
decorations, 

I served the priest who sang the Mass, Father Mestres, of 
Monterey, who for thirty years has labored to rescue these 
missions from neglect, and to instil a proper appreciation of 
the heroic friars who built them in the wilderness. The choir 
from the parish church at Monterey helped in the singing. In 
the pauses between the musical parts of the solemn Sacrifice, 
we could hear the surf, and the wind booming under the eaves. 
And a thought came—or was it not a prayer?—that whispered: 
“It is good to be here.” 

Then Father Smith, the Superior of the Paulist congrega- 
tion at Old St. Mary’s in San Francisco, who fike myself had 
chanced to come to Carmelo in such a fortunate hour, preached 
to us, and when the Holy Mystery was concluded, we trooped 
outside again. 

But it was raining hard, and Father Mestres invited the 
throng to enter the side chapel. A few candles hastily set here 
and there lighted the place. The two Congressmen who should 
have been present had wired that they were ill with the fash- 
ionable complaint of the time, the “flu”; so the little celebra- 
tion which now began was wholly impromtu and wholly delight- 
ful and memorable. Mr. Powers, who had secured the tree seed 
from Spain, and who for five years had been carefully grow- 
ing the young trees, talked to us about Serra, and his work, 
and how we Americans should pay more heed in our frantic 
and headlong lives to such men as Serra, and their idealistic 
work. And now one, and then another, of the crowd was called 
upon to speak, and did so, and we shared, there in that dusky 
little chapel, a communion of devotion and reverence and 
romance and faith such as but all too seldom graces the hum- 
drum lives of modern men and women. | 

When we emerged, the rain was over. We planted the last 

of the trees about the Cross that marks the room where Serra 
died. Among them were set other trees from our native for- 
ests. Spain and California once again mingle their influences, 
here at the tomb of a hero of sanctity and of brotherly love, 
and to me at least, and I hope to you as well, it seems good 
and very good that Serra, who in life was known by the name 
of a tree, should have his last resting place thus marked by 
a living tree, 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 

Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray 


as another hero of self-sacrifice, Joyce Kilmer, has written. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should not exceed six-hundred words 


The Irish Issue 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The British people are not to be blamed for the campaign of 
calumny against Ireland, which Dr. Maloney denounces so 
cleverly. That campaign was devised by the three most sinister 
figures in British Junkerdom, Sir Edward Carson, Lord North- 
cliffe and Lord Beaverbrook who were successively “ directors 
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of propaganda” in England. The Irish misinformation which 
they selected as suitable to the intelligence of the average Ameri- 
can was, as a rule, deemed by them too stupid, too crude and too 
incredible to be worth supplying to any other people, especially to 
the British. For throughout the war English dailies such as 
the Manchester Guardian and the London Times, weeklies such 
as the New Statesman, the Nation and the New Witness, to- 
gether with monthlies like th. English Review, 3,000 miles nearer 


the facts than the Northcliffe press of America, have critically 


examined and have courageously exposed in sequence the false- 
hoods of which the anti-Irish propaganda was formed. The 
following article taken from the New Statesman, London, No- 
vember 30, 1918, is typical of the altitude of enlightened English 


people towards Ireland: ; 

Ireland’s record in the war has been, from the point of 
view of the Allies, magnificent. The magnificence of the 
Irish contribution to the cause of freedom has been only less 
amazing than the flood of calumny and belittlement that has 
been consistently poured on it ever since August, 1914. Ire- 
land has made a greater voluntary contribution of men to 
the Allied forces than any other unfree nation in the world. 
That is the leading fact of the situation. Sir Charles Russell, 
speaking at a Red Cross meeting at Dublin a few weeks ago, 
declared that Ireland had given 250,000 men to the British 
Army and Navy; and this leaves altogether out of account 
the equally large number of Irishmen who have taken part 
in the war in the Australian, Canadian, and American armies. 
If these are added in, we need not hesitate to accept Mr. 
John Redmond’s estimate that 500,000 Irishmen have fought 
in the ranks of the Ailies for the liberty of the world. At 
the same time, as was shown in the New Statesman some 
time ago, Ireland has been second only to America itself in 
the supplies of food she has sent to England during the peril- 
ous years of the war. Had it not been for the assistance ren- 
dered by Ireland, both in men and foodstuffs, it is doubtful 
whether the Allies would yet have been able to force Ger- 
many to submission. This is not to claim that Ireland has 
done more than any other country. It is to claim merely that 
she was a necessary link in the great chain of the Allied suc- 
cess. He would be a knave and a fool who would attempt to 
disparage the sacrifices of France and England, of tortured 
Belgium and tortured Serbia. He would be equally a knave 
and fool, however, who, having accepted the services of half 
a million Irish soldiers and sailors, would pretend that Ire- 
land has not made an immense and forcible contribution 
to the victory of the Allies, and who would reward the Irish 
dead with a weak sneer about the abundance of butter in 
Ireland in war-time. 

It may be asked why, these things being so, has the average 
Englishman been allowed to get the idea that Ireland has 
stood aside and sulked during the war. Some people think 
the insurrection of 1916 is chiefly to blame. Well, there were 
not enough Irishmen in the Dublin insurrection of 1916 to 
make up even one battalion of the Irish Guards. One was 
told at the time that the Dublin insurgents numbered about a 
thousand. One has learned since then that they were hardly 
more than six hundred. Clearly, if Ireland’s freedom is to 
depend upon whether her services to the Allies have out- 
weighed her disservices, she has earned her freedom about 
a thousand times over. For every Irishman who shouldered a 
rifle on the insurgent side, a thousand Irishmen have borne 
weapons on the side of the Allies. I doubt if one Englishman , 
in a hundred thousand realizes this. If they did, they would 
insist on seeing that their Irish allies had a free Parliament 
restored to them before the Peace Conference sits. Never 
was the need of a national government proved more com- 
pletely. Had Ireland possessed a national government during 
the war, she would have had an organ for making known her 
services to the civilized world. Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa have but to speak of what they have done, and 
all the world listens. The Times, and the press in general, 
pay deference to them as free nations that command respect. 
South Africa has not contributed nearly so many men to the 
Allied armies as Ireland has done, but, luckily for herself, 
South Africa is free, and even her most malignant enemy of 
the old days dares not criticize her gift. She too, like Ire- 
land, had a small insurrection; but, even after this, she 
escaped calumny. She, too, has been divided in opinion as to 
the war, far more so, indeed, than Ireland was before the 
malevolence of the anti-Irish authorities had had time to 
destroy the people’s enthusiasm for Belgium. “It is an un- 
fortunate fact,” said Mr. Merriman in the early part of the 
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present year, “that we in South Africa are for our sins 
riven into two factions of almost equal strength. Almost 
one-half of the European population is coldly neutral towards 
the issue which we look upon as vital, if, indeed, they are 
not positively hostile to the cause of the Allies.” And yet 
South Africa is free. If there is any coldness towards the 
Allies, it is on account of past wrongs. In Ireland,,on_ the 
other ‘hand, if there is any coldness towards the Allies, it is 
on account of present wrongs. Some months ago, when a 
dinner was given in honor of Mr. Burton, the minister of 
mines in South Africa, Mr. Asquith in a speech mentioned 
the number of the South African forces who had served in 
the war. The Times, for some reason or other, omitted the 
figures in its report. I wondered at the time whether it was 
because they made Ireland’s contribution seem so immense 
by comparison. The Times was content to give the report 
of the dinner some general appreciative heading such as 
“Loyal South Africa.” It is more exigent in regard to Ire- 
land. English statesmen, it is clear, have also one standard 
for South Africa and another for Ireland. Mr. Burton, we 
are told, related to the assembled guests the story of a 
wounded Boer soldier who said that he wished to get to 
France in order to repay the gift of free institutions to his 
country. He went on to say that the soldier's eye brightened 
as he added: “1 would not have raised one single hand for 
the Empire if the Empire had refused to establish in my 
country that freedom which South Africa now enjoys.” 
It is said that Mr. Austen Chamberlain and other represen- 
tative statesmen who were present cheered this remarkable 
saying of the Boer soldier. By what fatality is it that they 
are unable to see that Irishmen are human beings, with the 
same passions as Boers? General Botha wrote to Mr. Red- 
mond to say that he agreed with him that South Africa’s 
services to the Allies were simply the fruit of the conces- 
sion of national freedorm. Yet, even without national free- 
dom, and as a pure act of faith, Ireland poured her sons into 
the trenches in the most critical days of the war and helped 
to hold the line at its weakest for the world’s freedom. 


Let me say again that I do not make these comparisons in 
order to belittle the services of any other nation, but only to 
show up Ireland’s services in the war in a true light. Most 
of the free nations have published a list of their dead and 
wounded soldiers during the last week or two. Let us have a 
full list of the dead and wounded Irish soldiers, so that we 
may judge how great have been the sacrifices made by Ire- 
land. Has Japan contributed as many dead as Ireland? She 
has not. Yet Japan is praised. Has New Zealand con- 
tributed as many? She has not. Yet New Zealand is 
praised. Has South Africa? Has Canada? Canada has a 
greater population than Ireland. Yet, if figures were to be 
had, I am confident it could be shown that far fewer Cana- 
dian-born men than Irish-born men have fallen in the war. 
Captain Esmonde, M. P., said in the House of Commons the 
other day: “I have seen myself, buried in one grave, 400 
Nationalist soldiers killed in one fight ”—two-thirds as many 
as the total number of the Dublin insurgents of Easter Week. 
And that mournful spectacle has been repeated not after one 
fight, but after fifty during the war. In the most desperate 
days of the war—at Mons and at the Marne—Irishmen were 
present at the thickest of the fighting, and battalion after 
battalion gave itself up to the slaughter, singing “ The Bold 
Feiner Men,” “A Nation Once Again,” and other songs of 
the kind that the police nowadays suppress with baton 
charges in Ireland. At the beginning of the war a battalion 
of the Irish Guards mutinied. It was because it had been 
rumored that they were not being sent to the front! The 
Irish Guards, it will be remembered, had been reprimanded 
at the time of the Buckingham palace conference for cheer- 
ing Mr. Redmond on his way down Birdcage Walk. 1 
knew a soldier in the Irish Guards, now dead, who declared 
that his battalion called themselves “Redmond’s Own.” 
Well, they are dead, and so are the Redmonds, and Sir Ed- 
ward Carson and Mr. Bonar Law have made the glorious 
sacrifice of surviving to perpetuate the subjection of Ireland. 
One is not surprised to hear of the Nationalist soldier back 
from the front who said to Mr. Dillon: “Mr. Dillon, the 
worst of it is I know now that we are not fighting for liberty, 
for England is going to betray us.” England, please God, 
with the help of Labor, is going to do nothing of the sort; 
but Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Shott, so far as they are able, 
have already made the great betrayal. Anti-Irish influences 
have for the moment triumphed, and Ireland is held up to 
contempt as a sullen shirker to all the free nations of Europe. 


Mr. Lloyd George admitted, in the days following the in- 
surrection, the malignity of the anti-Irish influences that had 


























been at work among the [English official classes in the early 
days of the war. This malignity has been shown by nothing 
more poy! than by the nature of the anti-Irish propaganda 
carried on by propagandists in the United States. The mis- 
representation of Ireland to the United States could not have 
been more vehement if Ireland had been fighting for the 

Germans instead of for the Allies. If an American soldier, 

going ashore in Ireland, got into a drunken row that ended 

in a fight, the incident was telegraphed to America as if it 
were an unprovoked assault on the American flag by Irish 

Nationalists. And what can be said of the egregious state- 

ments about Ireland made in Mr. Ian Hay’s propaganda 

book published in America and exposed by Mr. Devlin in the 

House of Commons? Irishmen ask themselves whether an 

English Government that meant to deal honestly by Ireland 

would actually pay for the spread of anti-Irish feeling in 

America. It seemed to me at the beginning of the war that 

England was now about to take the attitude before the 

world: ‘ Well, we have done wrong in the past; but we 

are now going to liberate the small nations of the world— 

Ireland among them.” Instead of that, English propaganda, 

so far as it has related to Ireland, has largely been occupied 

with an attempt to show, not that England has at last ad- 
mitted the justice of the cause of Ireland, but that, com- 
paratively speaking, England’s attitude to Ireland is satisfac- 
tory and just. Every other Allied country except Ireland has 
been glorified in pamphlet after pamphlet. Ireland alone has 
been maligned. One egregious pamphlet has been published 
to show that the English do not behave as badly in Ireland 
as the Germans in Poland. On grounds of this kind nearly 
any country might be denied its freedom. One can: usually 
find some other country which, in some respect or other, has 

suffered still worse. . 

Here, then, is the plain truth about Ireland. Some power- 
ful influences, which have always hated the thought of Irish 
freedom, have devoted themselves resolutely to the abnega- 
tion of Ireland since the beginning of the war. Why, the 
story of the heroic deeds of the Irish regiments at Gallipoli 
was suppressed until Mr. Redmond raised a storm about 
them, after the troops of every other nation had been given 
full credit. And today people who are praising the Czecho- 
Slovaks and the Poles—hboth of whom fought (under com- 
pulsion) against the Allies by the fifty thousand—are to be 
found denouncing the Irish, who contributed an immense 
and vitally necessary army to the cause of the Allies. I thank 
God for the freedom that is coming to the Poles and the 
Bohemians. But Ireland, too, has some little claim on the 
attention of the statesmen of these years of liberation. As 
she thinks of her dead, lying in a world of graves in Flan- 
ders, Gallipoli, and Mesopotamia, she may well (adapting 
lines of Mr. Kipling’s,) cry out, in the agony of her soul: 

“If blood be the price of nationality, 

Good God, we ha’ paid in full.” 
In this hour of the triumph of justice, let not the great deeds 
of this little nation be forgotten. 

; Fie = &. 
What does Dr. Maloney think of this? 
New York. W. McNEICE. 
Prayers for Victory 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Rulers declare war, and about the best that the vast majority 
of fighting men can do is to take it for zranted that their rulers 
are right and go ahead. Presumption stands in favor of au® 
thority in enemy countries, as well as in our own. In order, 
therefore, that we may not become a laughing-stock for unbe- 
lievers it is well for us to remember and to make known that 
when we pray for victory in war we do so in the hope that our 
cause is really just in God’s sight, as it seems to be in ours. To 
invoke supernatural aid for a cause that we knew or thought 
to be unjust would be a rank insult to God, unless excused by 
ignorance. Hence, the spectacle of Christians in opposing coun- 
tries praying for victory is not necessarily ludicrous; it would be 
if they believed, which they do not, that God grants the petitions 
of those who pray the hardest, irrespective of the merits of 
their case. ‘ 

It is well to remember also that Austrian Catholics and Ger- 
man Catholics and American Catholics are all members of the 
same mystical body of Christ; that Austrian and German Cath- 
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olics may have been just as profoundly convinced of the right- 
eousness of their cause as American Catholics have been of 
theirs; that the sons of Austrian mothers and the sons of Ger- 
man mothers are as dear to them as our sons are to us, and that, 
therefore, those foreign mothers have as much right to have the 
Angelus said, and to invoke the Queen of Heaven, for the success 
of their arms and for the safety of their sons as we have for 
ours. 


San Francisco. 1. 


German Colonial Rule 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For about fifteen years prior to the present war 1 worked as 
a missionary in the German colonies of the South Sea Islands. 
According to my ¢vservations the German colonial rule was far 
from being “an «:amitigated curse to the natives.” On the con- 
trary, the colonial administration constantly protected the natives 
against unjust oppression, and efficiently promoted their material 
and intellectual advancement. Dr. Ryan’s information concern- 
ing German colonial rule, in my opinion, must be very inaccur- 
ate. A more thorough acquaintance with the real situation would 
have prevented his verdict of general condemnation. In these 
turbulent times it seems necessary to remind even Catholic writers 
that Germany also has some claim on the protection ef the Eighth 
Commandment. 


Sparta, Wis. J. M. 


The First American-Born Nun 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of December 14, Mr. Meehan calls into question 
an article by Mother St. Charles in the second number of the 
Illinois Catholic Historical Review, in which it is stated that 
Sister St. Martha of the Ursuline novitiate in New Orleans was 
“the first American-born nun.” He says of Sister St. Benedict 
that “the records there (Quebec) tell of an American nun born 
about 1683,” and again he quotes, “ She was of English origin, 
etc.” I submit that such statements do not approach the positive 
character of “the first American-born nun.” Very noticeably the 
place of birth is omitted by Mr. Meehan in his reference to 
Sister St. Benedict. Perhaps he may be able to amend his state- 
ment in such a way as to adduce proof which will establish 
facts rather than the inference from them. 


Monmouth, III. JouHNn J. RYAN. 


Masonic Notes 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The New Age, the official organ of the Supreme Council of 
Scottish Rite Freemasonry in the United States, has issued a 
single number for the months of November and December. The 
myth that Masonry is of remote origin, is denied by Edward C. 
Day, of the 33-33°, who on page 483, writes: 

Freemasonry as a potential organized force in civilization, 
is but 200 years old. Two hundred years ago there 
met at the Apple-Tree Tavern in London, on St. John’s Day, 
in the summer of 1717, a group of men who set in motion 
among English-speaking people a movement which was to 
gather force with the coming years and to aid in making 
secure the fruits of a victory which the English had won 
after many years of bloody conflict. 

In other words the organization called Freemasonry was 
founded in a London tavern in 1717 and is in its purpose political 
and revolutionary. But, as it hides itself under a mask of be- 
nevolence and fraternal love, and teaches by symbols that are 
made purposely obscure and misleading, its lower members do 
not know what it is or what is its object. So Mr. Day says: 
“ And even. now, in this country, its origin, purpose, and possi- 
bilities are almost as little known among its members as among 
those whom it has designated by the doubtful term profane.” 
If it would throw off its disguise and appear, as it is, a revolu- 
tionary, anti-Christian organization, most of its members in this 
country would, probably, desert it. 


Washington. x. &. CL. 
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AmeERrIca will have a special correspondent at the Peace 
Conference, in the person of Mr. J.C. Welsh, late editor 
of the “ Montreal Star.” 


The Cardinal’s Warning 
alert Cardinal Gibbons, who, as the New York 
Sun remarks, “has watched American progress 
for more years than most of us live,” accurately points 
out in a few words the fatal defect in government owner- 
ship of the railroads and other public utilities. 


HE 


The men employed in these industries and utilities would form 
the preponderating interest in any Administration, and would 
tend to a perpetuation of power. I believe in a division of 
power, and think it best for the country. 


The Cardinal speaks with studied restraint. With the 
Government in complete charge of the railroads, the tele- 
graph, cable and telephone lines and other utilities, there 
would be but one way of preventing a self-perpetuating 
Administration, and that would be to deprive all em- 
ployees of the vote. It is decidedly unfortunate that too 
many Americans are wholly unaware of the powerful and 
tireless factors now moving towards this new departure 
in government. What they want, as has been recently 
remarked, is good service, and if this be provided, they do 
not trouble themselves to inquire whether it be given by a 
monopoly, an honest corporation, or by the Government. 
This is only equivalent to saying that even after the dis- 
closures of the great war, a large number of Americans 
have very little practical interest in the Government 
under which they live. Cardinal Gibbons has done the 
country a service in calling attention to the menace of 
public ownership. May his words be heeded, particularly 
by Catholics, who more than others, should realize how 
greatly religion and morality are furthered by good 
government. 


Back to the Masters 
OUR years agq many writers expressed the hope that 
the war would quickly regenerate the world of let- 


ters, “ bring to an end the reign of morbid literature and 


revive a healthier, robuster taste for books of a bracing 
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and cleanly human quality.” The excellence of Rupert 
Brooke’s sonnets seemed to promise a new birth of poetry 
inspired by the war, but a review of the literary output 
of the last four years reveals but few fresh names and 
but little work of enduring value. The best books appear 
to have been written by authors who had already won 
renown before the war began. After the summer of 
1914 they merely looked for inspiration to the great con- 
flict that was raging, rather than to other sources, but 
in most cases found the war far too vast and complicated 
a theme for men and women of their powers to handle 
adequately. 

Those however who are surprised and grieved because 
the war has as yet given birth to no great author or 
produced no deathless work, should not desperately re- 
nounce all the bound books of the day and devote them- 
selves instead to an intensive course of magazine read- 
ing, for periodical literature also seems to have de- 
teriorated in quality lately. Our high-class magazines 
are not so interesting as they were a few years ago, 
though the harried editors, no doubt, are publishing the 
best manuscripts that come. Even if the present condi- 
tion of the literary world is not very comforting, we are 
still the heirs, it must be remembered, of the golden 
epochs that are past. The great Elizabethans and Vic- 
torians have many a needed lesson to teach us, if we 
will but hearken to them. We must first however rise 
to the intellectual stature of these masters before we can 
understand what they have to say to us. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Harry T. Baker well observes in the current 
North American Review: 


Good writing is a personal vision of life. Knowledge of one 
masterpiece helps us, to some extent, to understand others; yet 
each is highly individualized. The familiar maxim “ Style is 
the man,” suggests this. On the other hand, natural science aims 
at establishing similarities—which it promptly calls laws or 
hypotheses. Conformity is the soul of science; non-conformity, 
the soul of literature. “’Sblood,”’ says Hamlet, “do you think 
I am easier to be played on than a pipe?” The reader of mas- 
terpieces must do more than “ govern the ventages ” with fingers 
and thumb; he must acquire, perhaps painfully, the art of play- 
ing on the instrument of literature. Popular magazines are a 
kind of player-piano which require little skill from the reader; 
or to speak more accurately, they are in a majority of their pages 
literature reduced to its lowest terms, simplified for the multi- 
tude. But life itself is not simple, not wholly intelligible; and 
good literature, which reflects it, must be correspondingly diffi- 
cult. To ask a great writer to be absolutely plain is to ask him 
to be as stupid as we are. 


“ Most periodicals,” it is well said, “ are conducted on 
the principle that all of their contents shall be intelligible 
to the average reader,” but his mental gifts are not re- 
markably high. Otherwise he would cease to be an 
“average reader.” But the masters of literature do 
not write down to the dull and stupid. If Shakespeare. 
Milton, Newman or Browning would be understood, they 
must be studied. But to the patient, keen enquirer they 
will give wise counsels on the conduct of life and reveal 
rare secrets regarding the beauty of the world, such, in- 
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deed, that no amount of magazine and war-book read- 
ing, however “ intensive,” will ever yield, for who can 
give what he does not possess? 


The Smith Bill and Prussian Ideals 
66 ADE in Germany ” is not at all a popular trade- 

mark today. Of course, little attention need 
be given the hired propagandists who propose that 
the whole German people be lodged in_ solitary 
economic cells for the rest of their unnatural lives. 
They must make a living somehow, these propagan- 
dists, and all sensible people know that if the Germans 
are to pay their war bill, they must be allowed both to 
work and to market their products. Obviously, they 
cannot grow wealthy, if confined to the commerce of tak- 
ing in one another’s laundry. The just ground of objec- 
tion to the legend “ Made in Germany ”’ is the fact that 
the world suffered untold agony for four years, while a 
political philosophy, made in Germany, was working out 
its natural effect under the direction of a military autoc- 
racy. Naturally, then; anything that comes from Ger- 
many is now viewed with distrust, if not with undisguised 
hostility. 

Except the Smith bill. Yet no measure ever con- 
sidered by Congress, not excepting even the National 
University bill, has been so plainly stamped “ Made in 
Germany.” Its provisions, in fact, go beyond the mad- 
dest dreams of Bismarck, whose ambition was to manu- 
facture in the schools, the indestructible parts of a 
supreme governmental machine. Powerful interests, as 
well as a host of eager schoolmen and schoolmarms, are 
supporting this importation, while only a few independent 
publicists dare to form an opposition. That the bill will 
firmly establish “an educational hierarchy,” to quote the 
New York Times, and that it reflects discredited German 
theories of State supremacy, are facts that cannot be met 
by mere denials, however vociferous and reiterated. 

Nor does it avail to urge that “ the good sense of the 
American people” will curb the excesses which might, 
possibly, flow from Federal control of education. Laws 
are usually rejected, when their only claim is that they 
will not do much harm; and adopted in the belief that 
“the -good sense of the American people” will approve 
and enforce them. A New York journal further pleads 
that the bill cannot possibly be a menace to private and 
local initiative in education, since it calls for the creation 
of a secretary, a member of the Cabinet, “ who will be a 
man of intelligence and high standing.” High standing 
or low, if the bill means anything at all, the secretary will 
be appointed for the express purpose of putting the pro- 
visions of the bill into effect, and it is precisely in these 
provisions that the danger lies. The world now knows 
the evil effect of governmental domination of all educa- 
tional forces in Germany. There is no guarantee worth 
more than a scrap of paper or the assurance of a school- 
trust agent, that the same course will not produce the 
same essential effects in America. 
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As Others See Us 

OT the least of the advantages of foreign travel is 

the opportunity it affords for seeing ourselves as 
others see us. The war has done this for America. Tak- 
ing our men abroad, it has given them not merely the 
chance to observe and. become acquainted with foreign 
institutions, but it has also held the mirror up to many 
of our own institutions and characteristics. We have 
learned much from the countries to whose aid our sol- 
diers have gone, we have learned much from our foreign 
friends about the things which we have taken as a matter 
of course. There are useful lessons in all this. 

From a nation so steeped in the spirit of chivalry as 
France, it was to be expected that the part played by 
America in turning victory into defeat would receive full 
recognition. The people, the press, the public officials 
have been unstinted in expressions of gratitude. The 
great efforts of this country and the conduct of our sol- 
diers have come under general observation and have in- 
spired enthusiastic praise. This has not come as a sur- 
prise, but we were less prepared for the praise accorded 
our religious, social and political ideals. Our institutions 
have been described at length with unqualified favorable 
comment, and some of them have been singled out as 
worthy of the imitation of the French Republic. 

Prominent among the features which it is suggested 
France should copy, are the immunity from legislative 
enactment enjoyed by religion in the United States, the 
general spirit of tolerance which insures the completest 
liberty to all classes of citizens, and above all the supreme 
role played by the Supreme Court in safeguarding and 
interpreting the Constitution. These are some of the 
bright lights of the picture, but at the same time certain 
shadows have been pointed out, not in a spirit of hostile 
criticism, but as a warning to those enthusiasts who see 
no flaws, and would make France wholly like the United 
States. 

The first thing singled out by La Croix, for instance, 
is a trait of national temperament which sets a monetary 
value on everything. That Americans can rise on occa- 
sion from dollars to sublime idealism, and have done so, 
is freely admitted; that American wealth and genius for 
the organization of material forces have saved the world 
our French friends have been quick to acknowledge. 
Nevertheless, it is remarked that in France there is a 
marked preference for the things of the spirit, for in- 
tellectual and moral perfection in contradistinction to 
the race for money, which in spite of our intellectual élite, 
seems to Frenchmen to be dominant in the United States. 
Our critics in France are outspoken in declaring that any 
change towards American ideals in this regard would be 
for the worse. A moment’s reflection will show that 
there is probably more foundation for this criticism than 
we should like to admit. 

The second characteristic which is regarded with dis- 
favor is even less open to question and is far more 
perilous. It is one which concerns the unit of society, 
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and involves moral and religious danger. Marriages are 
made and unmade in the United States with fatal facility, 
with the consequence that family life, the basis of social 
welfare, has a very unstable existence. The evil is wide- 
spread throughout the world, but this pernicious search 
for freedom has gone to further lengths with us than 
with almost any other people. That Catholics have not 
been tainted accounts for the fact that their representa- 
tion in the army and navy has been out of all proportion 
to their number in the population. 

The French Catholics have also been somewhat sur- 
prised at the fraternity and good fellowship which exists 
between Catholics and Protestants in both the K. of C. 
and the Y. M. C. A. and find in this fact an American 
application of the maxim that “all religions are equally 
good.” As they are clearly misled in their inferences, at 
least as far as Catholics are concerned, this point need 
not be taken seriously; but the other two criticisms are 
true beyond a doubt. 


The “ Drive” on the Senate 

HILE the radicals are burning the President’s 
speeches at the stake, the saner advocates of 
votes for women are preparing, according to the press, 
“a final drive” on the Senate. They claim that at pres- 
ent only one Senator remains “unconverted.” If this 
lonely black sheep can be brought in from the desert to 
the fold of righteousness, the proposed Federal Amend- 
ment will at once receive the necessary Congressional 
approval, and the Amendment can then be submitted to 
the States. As the legislatures of forty-one States will 
convene in 1919, now is the time, in the opinion of these 
valiant ladies, for all good Senators to come to the aid 

of this much-buffeted Amendment. 
loresight the supporters of the innovation may lack, 
but in energy they superabound. Had they addressed 
themselves to the respective States, their efforts might 
by this time have been crowned with success; that is, if 
in the addressing, they had been able to prove their case. 
Unfortunately, however, they preferred a plan which may 
entail even graver issues than any now apprehended. The 
slow but safe American method of allowing the respective 
States, operating under the limits laid down in the Con- 
stitution, to decide who may and who may not vote, has 
been rejected to make way for what is strikingly akin to 
force legislation. Hitherto it has been held that the 
States were competent judges in a matter so intimately 
touching the public welfare, and any State which thought 
it well, might grant the vote to women. Many States 
have done this, while others, acting within their right, 
have refused. Because of this refusal, a Federal club 
is to be used, with the certainty that, even if it does not 
bring the recalcitrant States to a better frame of mind, 
it will bring the vote to women. For the undenied in- 
tent of the forces urging the Amendment, is to drive 
unwilling States, whose ability to manage their own 
affairs cannot be justly questioned, to the acceptance of 


a policy, honestly thought a detriment to the common 
good, by a majority of the voters. 

We are fast drifting into’ the political belief that the 
normal way of securing needed legislation is through a 
Federal Amendment. That belief is as new in American 
history as it is unhealthy. Independently of all that may 
be said for and against votes for women, the factions 
which favor the extension of the suffrage are working 
most effectively for the destruction of the very principle 
of local self-government. An autocracy may, under given 
circumstances, be the best form of government, but not 
under the circumstances which prevail in this country. 
The respective States are republics, independent within 
their own spheres. [:ven though some women in Louisiana 
be thereby debarred from the polls, it would seem best 
that we retain that form of government. 


“The Return” 

ITH a delicate sense of the yearning of the great 
world’s human heart at the close of the frightful 
conflict which has taken its awful toll of the best blood 
of all races of men, crusaders who have fought that 
oppression might end and freedom might spread from 
shore to shore, Scribner's has placed as the frontis- 
piece of its first issue of the new year, a drawing which 
for its deep spiritual significance might well have served 
as a symbol of the entire life-work of the Pontiff who 
died of a broken heart as the war began, so well does it 
sum up his restaurare omnia in Christo. Even more 
forcibly does it crystallize into a moment of tragic 
pathos the outpourings of the soul of the present Father 
of Christendom and those of his children in every land 
weary with the suffering of the past four years and more. 

In a little chapel there rises a gaunt figure of the cruci- 
fied Christ dimly lit by the flickering flame of some half- 
burned votive candles. At the foot of the Cross, clinging 
to the wood in a posture of agonized: relief, a lonely, 
solitary soldier is kneeling; his head is bowed with the 
air of one who has made his way through immeasurable 
trial but in the end, beyond his fondest hopes, he finds 
peace, where there seemed no hope of peace. [Every line 
of the drooping soldier tells of inutterable fatigue and 
his whole figure seems to be crying out: “Oh Christ, 
was there no other way?” The Saviour is gazing down 
with infinitely gentle compassion on his brother-in-arms, 
and seems to be answering: “ Hast thou, indeed, found 
me at last?” 

No other picture has caught with such tremendous 
power the supreme significance of the fearful struggle, 
mankind finding its way through much tribulation to the 
feet of Christ. Should this lesson be fully impressed on 
all men, the pain and the loss will not have been in vain. 
Perhaps there was no other way for wayward, wilful, 
blinded man to realize the sublimity of the sacrifice of 
the Redeemer and His love for His children, except by 
treading in His blood-stained footprints up to the summit 
of Calvary. 
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Literature 


TWO GREAT KENTUCKIANS 
GTANDING before a simple monument in Hollywood Ceme- 
\Y tery, overlooking the James River at Richmond, the pilgrim 
reads the words, “Jefferson Davis—At Rest—An American 
Statesman and Defender of the Constitution.” For the moment 
he will accept or reject that statement moved rather by tradition 
or accident of birth, than by cold reason, since it brings before 
his mind either the repellant figure of an archtraitor, or the 
beloved memory of a supreme patriot, who gladly gave all to 
lead his people out of the house of Northern bondage. But 
the date of Appomattox is April 9, 1865. After fifty-three years 
we have made little progress, if we have not learned with Pro- 
fessor Fite, of Yale, that “It is time the words ‘traitors,’ 
‘conspirators,’ ‘rebels’ and ‘rebellion’ be discarded. 
History must adjudge that both sides in the contention were 
right.” If the South was greatly daring, she paid the great 
price without stint, in the blood of many sons who, when they 
had fought gallantly for the preservation of what they believed 
a constitutional principle, loyally accepted the decision of arms. 

Not in the tone of one who apologizes for “treason,” but as 
an historian carefully reviewing the sum of the factors in the 
case, Mr. Armistead C. Gordon, in his “ Jefferson Davis,” re- 
cently published by Scribner’s, reminds us that there were war- 
riors before Achilles, and secessionists in high favor in New 
England and the North, long before Jefferson Davis appeared 
in public life. New York, for instance, like Virginia, had even 
ratified the Federal Constitution with the express reservation 
that she might withdraw from the Union when she saw fit. 
Massachusetts, the very cradle of the ingenious race of 
“Yankees,” had referred to that venerable document as a 
“compact” between the several States, and in the troubled 
times following 1803, had endeavored to draw New York and 
New Jersey, along with the New England States, into “ seces- 
sion.” Even today, popular thought is muddled by confusing 
“ secession” with “ nullification.” Jefferson Davis never believed 
that a State might remain in the Union and nullify, at the 
prompting of local interest, the laws of the Union; but he did 
‘believe that “ The secession of a State from this Union depends 
upon the will of the people of that State.” For at West Point, 
he had been taught the congenial doctrine: 

This right [secession] must be considered an ingredient in 
the original composition of the general government, and the 
doctrine heretofore presented in regard to the indefeasible 
nature of personal allegiance, is so far qualified in respect to 
allegtance to the United States. 

Thus, by the judgment of war and not of logic, the doctrine 
taught Davis, the West Point cadet, was construed as treason 
in Davis, the prisoner at Fortress Monroe. It is sometimes said 
that to the day of his death, Davis remained “ unreconstructed,” 
and this is true, in the sense that he steadfastly refused to be- 
come a beneficiary of any Congressional amnesty measure. 
“Davis,” writes Mr. Gordon, “while accepting in good faith 
the results of the war, declined to ask pardon for an offense 
of which he denied that he was guilty.” He always asserted 
the right of secession, although he did not wish “to incite to 
its exercise. I recognize the fact that the war showed it to be 
impracticable, but this did not prove it to be wrong.” As the 
legend on his monument proclaims, he was “the most consistent 
of American statesmen.” To the end, he held the fundamen- 
tally American principle, “Only on the basis of fraternity and 
faithful regard for the rights of the States, may there be written 
on the arch of the Union, Esto perpetua.” 

In contrast with many of his time and locality, throughout 
his life Davis held the Church and her ministers in reverence. 


Among his first teachers were the Dominicans at St. hotaas, 
in Kentucky, and his correspondence with Pius IX is well 
known, although generally misinterpreted. During his imprison- 
ment at Fortress Monroe, his favorite reading was from the 
Bible and “ The Imitation,” and on the wall of his cell hung 
a portrait sent him by the Pontiff. 

History will always assign Jefferson Davis a high place on 
the roll of American patriots, yet the Confederate President 
must suffer when compared with his greater antagonist and 
fellow-Kentuckian, Abraham Lincoln. The almost simultaneous 
publication of three volumes, “ Lincoln, the Politician,” by T. 
Aaron Levy, (Badger), “ Abraham Lincoln and the Union,” by 
Dr. Nathaniel W. Stephenson (Yale University Press), and 
Mr. Gordon’s life of Davis, gives occasion for an interesting 
contrast between these two Kentuckians, who followed paths 
so widely differing. ‘“ No human mind would have selected 
Hardin County, Kentucky,” writes Mr. Levy, “as the birthplace 
of the man who was to grapple with the most portentous prob- 
lem in all American history.” Abraham Lincoln was the son 
of a shiftless wanderer, “ literally without education,” who left 
Kentucky, not because he hated slavery, but because in a pot- 
house brawl he had bitten off a neighbor’s nose. “ My parents 
were both born in Virginia of undistinguished families,” wrote 
Lincoln in 1860, “of second families, perhaps I should say.” 
Daily the growing boy came in touch with coarseness and degra- 
dation; all that relieved his earlier years from sordidness was 
the hallowing influence of his gentle mother, whom persistent, 
although probably unfounded, tradition claims as a Catholic. 
Nancy Hanks died amid the hardships of a pioneer Indiana 
settlement when her boy was but nine years old, but Lincoln 
never forgot her. “All that I am, all that I have,’ he wrote 
with deep feeling, “I owe to my angel mother.” So enskied 
and sainted was she in his memory, that after years of poverty 
and the hard rebuffs of a contemptuous world, Lincoln could 
find no human parallel for her, and could think of her only as 
one of God’s angels. Environment, that easy refuge of historical 
critics, has no explanation for Abraham Lincoln, and heredity 
speaks only by the lips of a single ignorant but God-fearing 
woman. Yet there was a period when that influence seemed 
dormant. Eight years after the toiling hands were at rest for- 
ever, there was a Lincoln at Gentryville who concluded a free- 
for-all fight by swinging a whisky bottle over his head, shout- 
ing, “I’m the big buck of this lick! If anyone doubts it, let 
him whet his horns and come on.” <A hopeless beginning, ap- 
parently, yet out of this social background came the Lincoln 
who at Gettysburg spoke in periods that marshaled the resources 
of the English language, the President, wise, patient and for- 
bearing during four years of fratricidal strife, the statesman 
who at the end of it all, framed a sublime polity of reconstruc- 
tion, which knew no malice towards any man, but only charity 
for all. But, possibly, into those rude days of his young man- 
hood, some renewal of his gentle mother’s spirit was brought, 
by the beautiful and unhappy Ann Rutledge. What were her 
words in that last anguished hour when, wasted with grief rather 
than by any physical ailment, the sorrow-stricken girl called 
him, no one has ever known. For a time his grief bore him 
near insanity. The gaunt, awkward frontiersman, to whom 
emotion had seemed only a feminine weakness, would wander 
out to her lonely grave to weep. “ My heart is buried there.” 

That abiding melancholy, that painful sense of the incom- 
pleteness of life which had been his mother’s dowry, asserted 
itself. It filled and darkened his mind, and his imagination 
tortured him with its black pictures. One stormy night Lin- 


coln was sitting beside William Greene, his head bowed on 
his hand, while tears trickled through his fingers; his friend 
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begged him to control his sorrow, to try to forget. “I can- 

not,” moaned Lincoln, “ the thought of the snow and the rain 

on her grave fills me with indescribable grief.” (Tarbell, 

I, 120.) 

Sorrow is the flame that purges, yet there is no adequate 
human explanation for Abraham Lincoln, as there is no explana- 
tion for any genius who has served humanity. God made him 
Abraham Lincoln, and that is the end of the matter, save the 
footnote, in which it is said that he, according to his lights, 
left nothing undone that the will of God might be fulfilled. 

Yet for all his memories, and his haunting visions of what 
might have been, in his public life Lincoln was no idle theorist. 
A loyal “ party worker” from his youth, he became the master- 
politician of American history. No one knew better how to 
voice a partisan appeal, to dominate a party caucus, or forego 
an immediate advantage for a future triumph. But there was a 
selflessness in every keen and telling political move. To Lincoln, 
power never meant personal prestige. He sought it only as an 
opportunity for service. With President Wilson, he knew well 
that “ A man who works in order that he may be distinguished, 
sooner or later is going to do some selfish thing that will dis- 
grace him, because his object is himself and not the ideals he 
professes to serve.” When his work was done, this great ex- 
emplar of democracy proposed to withdraw. “ Mary,” he said 
to his wife on the very day of his death, “we have had a hard 
time of it, but the war is over, and with God’s blessing we may 
hope for four years of peace and happiness. Then we'll go 
back to Illinois, and pass the rest of our lives in quiet.” But 
the Almighty willed otherwise, and in the climax of his greatness, 
withdrew him from the sight of men. “ Now he belongs to the 
ages.” No higher tribute can be paid Lincoln the politician, the 
statesman, and the great human-hearted man, than is contained 
in the words of his fellow-Kentuckian and adversary, the Presi- 
dent of the Southern Confederacy: “ Next to the destruction 
of the Confederacy, the death of Abraham Lincoln was the 
darkest day the South has known.” 

Paut L. -Biakety, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


The Hand of God. A Theology for the People. By Martin 
J. Scort, S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00. 

The publisher’s announcement that “This new volume of 
Father Scott's is a clear, terse, interesting exposition of God’s 
dealing with mankind,” is an accurate, unexaggerated description 
of the book. A companion to “ God and Myself,” it follows the 
same line of treatment and deals with subjects of similar vital 
interest, for example, “ The Donation of Money in Regard to 
the Mass,” “ Virtue without Religion,” “ Church-goers Who do 
Harm,” “ God’s Permission of Evil,’ and “ Divorce and Remar- 
riage.” There is not a word that can offend the most fastidious 
sensitiveness and not a page without its arresting challenge to 
serious consideration. It is not the work of a theorist but of a 
man who has spent more than two decades in direct dealing with 
the class he addresses and who knows from practical experience 
the difficulties which Catholics have to answer and the mis- 
understandings which keep Protestants from entering the 
Church. 

The book has a wide appeal. It is useful for Catholics who 
wish to know more of their Faith, for convert-classes, for 
seminarians planning future instructions, for apologetical classes 
in academies and colleges, for the library shelves of priests and 
laymen who wish to have within reach a brief handbook of 
popular exposition, for non-Catholic missions and for such cam- 
paigns of lay apostolate as that of the auto-van. Taking up the 
points most under discussion with those not of the Faith, it goes 
right to the heart of the question, dealing with it honestly, 
simply, convincingly and popularly. Its chief merit, apart from 
its happy selections of topics, is the skill with which it expresses 
theological thought in untheological language. The scholar will 


















recognize its accuracy and profundity, a child will grasp its 
meaning. Seldom does an author equal his first venture. Father 
Scott has done more, he has surpassed it. J. H. F. 





Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1918 and Year Book of 
American Poetry. Edited by WittiAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $2.00. 

This is the sixth annual anthology of magazine verse which 
the industrious Mr. Braithwaite has edited. Deservedly Sara 
Teasdale’s poems are prominent and numerous, Francis Carlin 
is also deservedly and frequently quoted as is Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. Catholic names in the anthology include Father Garesché, 
John Bunker, Edwin Curran, Caroline Giltinan, Joyce Kilmer, 
Aline Kilmer, “ M. S. M.,” J. Corson Miller, Patrick McDon- 
ough and Edward J. O’Brien. “Though we\say it who 
shouldn’t,” original poems have appeared in America during 
the past year quite as good as most of those quoted by Mr. 
Braithwaite. Naturally the war has inspired a large part of 
the verses in the anthology, but the poetry here of lasting value 
on that theme appears to be very meager. William Alexander 
Percy has these striking stanzas on “ Poppy Fields”: 


You say the poppy blooms so red 
Because its roots are daily fed ‘ 
On last year’s cold and festering dead? 


Such is the blessed way of earth; 
Oblivious, intent on mirth, : 
To turn rank death to gorgeous birth. 


Even this brutal agony, 
So hideous, so foul, will be 
Romance to others, presently. 


And would it not be proud romance, 
Falling in some obscure advance 
To rise, a poppy field of France? 

There is grim satire in Mr. Bradford’s “ Exit God,” as much 
truth as poetry in Mr. Untermeyer’s “ Hands,” shadowy non- 
sense in “ Patience Worth’s,” lines and an offensively incorrect 
portrait of a priest in Miss Burr’s “ Father O’Shea.” The abund- 
ance of free verse in the book will probably tire most readers, 
but they will be cheered by the announcement that Nancy Barr 
Mavity’s “interests” are “ picnics, auction bridge, cats, husband, 
psycho-analysis.” Poor Mr. Mavity! W. D. 





Sermons and Lectures on Foreign Missions. A Collection 
of Sermons, Lectures and Sketches on the Catholic Missions. 
Edited by ANton Hvuonner, S.J., and Adapted from the German 
by Cornetius Pexart, O.M.Cap. Vol. I. Techny, Ill.: The Mis- 
sion Press. $0.75. 

A new mission era has begun for the Church. Not merely 
have the gates of the East been thrown open to us, but all the 
ends of the earth have been brought together by our modern 
inventions. The world war has still more intensified the close- 
ness of our relation to all the rest of the earth. A similar course 
of events, with vastly different purposes, brought together the 
world under one dominion in the days of the Apostles. ' The op- 
portunity which they utilized so well is again,offered us today. 
It is a clear call for the Church of the twentieth century to emu- 
late the missionary zeal of the early Christian era. Every intel- 
ligent layman should seek to acquaint himself with the pros- 
pects, the possibilities and the needs of the Catholic world-mis- 
sion in our day. But above all it is the duty of the priesthood 
to study with zealous care the great mission question that they 
may be able to promote with convincing argument and some- 
thing at least of apostolic fervor the supreme cause of the con- 
version of the world to Christ. 

There is no pulpit from which the possibilities and the needs 
of our Catholic missions. may not be preached from time to 
time. No topic can be more fascinating and no subject more 
appealing. The present book will supply the facts and argu- 
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ments needed for this purpose, and should therefore find a place 
in the priest’s library and on the table of all who are interested 
in our mission literature. It indicates the existing conditions in 
the mission field and shows how in many instances the mission 
theme will offer a natural and forcible development of the Sun- 
day Gospel. Interest shown in the present volume will en- 
courage the plan of issuing a series of similar books on mission 
subjects. J. H. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Homiletic Monthly, which is edited by Fathers Charles J. 
Callan, O.P., and J. A. McHugh, O.P., dnd is published by 
Joseph F. Wagner, 23 Barclay Street, New York, has recently 
added to its contents a pastoral department under the direction 
of the Very Rev. Stanislaus Woywod, O.F.M. He will dis- 
cuss each month the latest Roman documents, will contribute to 
each issue an article on some aspects of the New Code of Canon 
Law, and will answer the queries of subscribers regarding the 
practical application of the Canons. In the December issue of 
the Homiletic Monthly there are sermons by the Rev. John Cor- 
bett, S.J. who is contributing a series of talks for the first 
Friday, and by the Right Rev. H. T. Henry, LL.D.; the Rev. 
J. E. Canavan, S.J.; the Rev. Charles Bruehl, the Rev. Charles 
Plater, S.J.; the Rev. Thomas P. Phelan, LL.D.; the Rev. F. 
Heckman, O.F.M., and the Rev. Thomas M. Schwertner, O.P. 
Priests and seminarians no doubt will find the magazine very 
useful. 


“Echoes of the War” (Scribner, $1.50), the latest volume of 
J. M. Barrie’s plays to appear, contains “ The Old Lady Shows 
Her Medals,” “The New Word,” “ Barbara’s Wedding” and 
“A Well-Remembered Voice.” The first. which was success- 
fully produced in New York last year, centers round Mrs. 
Dowey, a Londan scrubwoman who, not to be outdone in 
patriotism by her cronies, wickedly claims as her son an un- 
known soldier of the Black Watch. Unexpectedly he enters her 
basement room one day and rebukes her roundly for her pre- 
tensions. But in the end she actually persuades him to be her 
adopted son. “The New Word,” which has also been played 
here, consists for the most part of a dialogue between a father 
and his soldier son, which brings out excellently the reticent 
nature of the male Briton in his domestic relations: The clever 
character-drawing and scintillating wit for which the author is re- 
nowned mark both the plays. “ Barbara’s Wedding” and “A 
Well-Remembered Voice” are a little more somber and have 
their scenes set in English homes to which the war has brought 
bereavement, the slain “ Billy” in the one case, and the loved 
and lost “ Dick” in the other, pervading the play 


André Fribourg’s “ The Flaming Crucible’ (Macmillan, $1.50), 
which Arthur B. Maurice has translated, contains several dozen 
short sketches describing a schoolmaster reservist’s life at the 
front, all written in that vivid, impressionistic style of which 
the French are such masters———Edith Wharton’s long short- 
story, entitled “ The Marne” (Appleton, $1.25), is an artistic and 
interesting production. She follows the career of Troy Bel- 
knap, an American youth of wealthy parentage, who was in 
Paris during the first battle of the Marne and took part in the 
second. The indomitable soul of France is admirably pic- 
tured——“ Silver Lining, the Experiences of a War Bride” 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $0.60), by R. W. F., is a well-told account 
of how a young woman gave her husband to their country, 
though he could have claimed exemption, and bravely saw him 
march off to France. “From ‘ Poilu’ to ‘ Yank’” (Houghton 
Mifflin, $1.50), by William Y. Stevenson, is a description in 
diary form of the passing of the American Ambulance Field 





Service from French control, and its reorganization under the 
American Transport Service. Up-to-the-minute dash character- 
ized the work of the Ambulance Department and the author 
draws the picture well. The little confidences that a diary allows 
are entertaining, but the style is repeatedly marred by the use 
of slang. 


In his recent book “ The Advance of English Poetry’ (Dodd, 
Mead, $1.50), Professor William Lyon Phelps quotes the fol- 
lowing poem by Miss Sarah Norcliffe Cleghorn, entitled “A 
Saint’s Day” and calls it “the best of all her work”: 


In the still cold before the sun, 
Matins Her brothers and her sisters small 
She woke, and washed and dressed each one, 


And through the morning hours all 
Prime Singing above her broom she stood 
And swept the house from hall to hall. 


; Then out she ran with tidings good, 
Tierce Across the field and down the lane, 
To share them with the neighborhood. 


Four miles she walked, and home again, 
Sext To sit through half the afternoon 
And hear a feeble crone complain. 


But when she saw the frosty moon 
None And lakes of shadow on the hill, 
Her’ maiden dream grew bright as noon. 


She threw her pitying apron frill 
Vespers Over a little trembling mouse 
When the sleek cat yawned on the sill. 


In the late hours and drowsy house, 
tvensong At last, too tired, beside her bed 
She fell asleep—her prayers half said. 
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EDUCATION 
The Search for Meanings 

T has always seemed to me, but John Burroughs may set me 
right if I am in error, that our little rubythroat, or hum- 
ming-bird, is perfectly typical of a wide-awake and sympathetic 
imagination. I have often reclined beside some stream in the 
beautiful Miami Valley, and watched this happy creature dart 
like a flash of color from one tuft of flowers to another. Other 
birds appear to me too limited in their interests. They like the 
trees, or they like the water, or they like the broad expanse of 
the open heavens; but the rubythroat likes all three. Other birds 
are too businesslike in many of the things they do. 
often seem to have a task, a mission; and they are very earnest 
The rubythroat lives just for 


They so 


and serious in the discharge of it 
When he has nothing to do, he does nof sit 
still on a limb, but goes forth to what sweet things and 
what fair things God has placed here in our world. He finds 
pleasure in other objects than his nest, and his mate, and the 
food that fills his craw. He is as blithe as any blithe spirit of 
the air, even though he has not been bidden by nature to pro- 


the joy of living. 
see 


claim the fact in song. 
LITERATURE AND EMOTION 

Singer are very few rubythroats finding life and happiness 

in the benches of There are very few 
children to whom the experiences of school-life bring emotions 
that are genuine, and deep, and satisfying; emotions that arise 
spontaneously from springs of feeling and sympathy within their 
own hearts; emotions that make them as much one with the 
world about them as the child is one with the mother in whose 
arms he nestles at even-time, when the winter wind races noisily 
through the sky, and the red light of the fire flickers dreamily on 
the walls. 

Now note that this absence of emotion results from torpidity 
of imagination. This is true even when there is question of 
things that happen before our eyes and to our own persons. An 
insult or a compliment, a rebuff or a favor, an illness or a period 
of good health, a gloomy day or a fair day—all mean more to 
the man possessed of imagination. The Gospel is a message 
addressed to each of us; and how little, comparatively speaking, 
does it mean to those who are matter-of-fact! Imagination 
helps in the making of the saint; an imagination that vivifies 
dead historical facts and dry theological conclusions, turning 
the figure of Christ into a living friend, and heaven into a home 
awaiting us, and the entire spiritual world into something as 
palpable as the nature that surrounds us. 

The task of the writers of literature is to transmit emotion. 
They seek to make us take joy in the beautiful, admire what is 
strong and noble in human character, feel compassion for the 
injured, scorn whatever is base, and be thrilled by great visions 
of sacrifice and accomplishment. Their experiences have been 
the common experiences of all men; but imagination has given 
to these incidents of daily occurrence a form and a color, and 
relations and inner meanings, upon the sensing of which their 


our classrooms. 


power to move and to inspire depends. 

Those only, then, are perfect readers of literature who, when 
they stand with Shakespeare and behold Lear bending over the 
dead Cordelia, or when with Dante they meet Beatrice, feel 
within themselves all the emotions that stirred the dramatist and 
the poet. 

THE EMorTIONAL APPEAL 

HE paramount duty confronting the teacher, and one upon 
which all who take their profession seriously will spend 
much thought, is that of getting out of literature its fullest emo- 
tional appeal. This emotional appeal depends entirely upon the 
reader's intellectual comprehension of the masterpiece he is 
reading. Emotion is not transmitted telepathetically from one 
soul to another. Stevenson does not make us scorn the traducer 
of Father Damien simply by nourishing his contempt for him. 
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That contempt must be expressed. We must understand the 
nature of the calumny; the circumstances that made it so un- 
generous and so vile; the characters of the accused and the 
accuser; the shame and the injury and the wickedness of the 
deed. Upon the intellectual comprehension of these things, con- 
veyed from Stevenson to you by means of the printed word, de- 
pend the nature and intensity of the emotion you feel. The 
springing forth of this emotion is an entirely spontaneous thing. 
We can neither increase a pupil's inborn capacity of being moved, 
nor devise any method of attacking his emotions directly. What 
we can do, and what we must do, is to uproot habits of care- 
less reading; to make the quest for the meaning appear pleasant 
and exciting; and to cultivate habits of patient searching for the 
sense of every patagraph, sentence, and word. 
READING AND UNDERSTANDING 
TATE superintendents of education have charts covering 
acres of paper, by filling out which they compute the effi- 
ciency of their teachers. We do not need any such charts in 
order to grade our English teachers. Simply tell their classes to 
paraphrase, or explain, a passage such as the following: 
The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 

Can the pupils get the meaning? Are they even willing to try 
to get it? Do they seem to consider it worth while to hunt for 
it? Is there any method or system in the way they attack the 
problem? Do they think of applying the lesson to life in gen- 
eral? If they do these things, they are being educated, even 
though they believe that Sam Lover wrote the Iliad. 

Suppose that you and I could visit tomorrow all the gradua- 
ting classes of all the classical high schools of the land. Suppose 
that we wrote on the blackboard in each classroom the following 
lines of verse: 

Nature glides 

Into our darker’ musings with a mild 

And healing sympathy, 
Would ten per cent of the pupils take an interest in the mean- 
Would either hectoring or encouragement cause forty 
per cent to try seriously to get at it? Would a liberal amount of 
help enable sixty per cent to find it? Let us not be pessimistic : 
not all schools are bad, and no bad school is wholly bad; yet it 
is true that it is only in our classrooms, in our seats of learning, 
that a human being of any age or condition of life will himself 
patiently read, or allow others to read at him or before him, 
in the slightest degree 


ing? 


words whose meaning he does not 
comprehend. 
GUIDING THE SEARCH 

T seems to me that if all teachers understood the purpose 

and value of literature, and if they were willing in the lower 
classes to prepare, at the sacrifice of ephemeral satisfactions, for 
larger results in the future, a class oyght without too much 
assistance to get this much from our quotation: One muses when 
he is entirely occupied with some thought. His musings are 
dark when he is thinking of something serious or painful, the 
problems that confront him, a loss, a reverse, or a bitter disap- 
pointment. There is unhappiness in every life, and hence we 
all have our dark musings. Our darker musings are those hours 
when we think of the things that bring us the greatest grief of 
all. Even at such a time nature can help us. She glides into our 
thoughts; that is, she distracts and arrests our attention, and 
turns our minds to other things, not by rough importunity but 
by the quiet influence of her own attractiveness. But what do 
we mean by saying that nature does this? We mean that relief 
from sadness comes to us through an evening walk,in the 
woods, or a peaceful hour spent in watching the sunset, or the 
fragrance and beauty of the tlowers and the song of birds. This 
intrusion of nature is mild, without force or violence, without 
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pain. It is healing, for it cures our souls of the ills they suffer 
from. And it is sympathetic. For nature too has suffered. 
Dying and death is the half of her existence. She brings forth 
nations, and sees them swept away. She helps in the rearing 
of cities, and sees them crumble. Nature has suffered more than 
we. Yet she is patient, she is hopeful, she does not give up her 
task. And it is really God who speaks to us through nature, for 
nature is His handiwork. His message to us through nature is 
that we must be as staunch as He in adhering to our purpose, 
despite the evils that afflict us. 

To spend an hour getting that much out of twelve words is 
better than to spend a week on some tale of love and adventure 
and war. But alas! how many trivial things we teachers have to 
point out before the pupils learn to find one big thing! How 
many dry and sleepy hours there gnust be as a preparation for 
the rare moments of exaltation! Yet we dare not fail in our 
task; for the noblest work we do is that of guiding the search 
for meanings in religion, art, history, and life. 

Austin G. Scumipt, S.J. 


ECONOMICS 
The War Debt ' 
UR war debt can be a painful burden as long as the nation 
endures, or it may be as non-existent as disease is said 
to be to the Christian Scientist. This latter alternative does not 
contain the least suggestion that repudiation is to be even 
thought of. The bondholders lent only money to the Govern- 
ment; they are entitled to re¢eive pay in money only. No matter 
how great the amount of money the Government repays to the 
bondholders, it need represent but a nominal cost to the people. 
The cost of war ceases when the Government war expenditure 
ceases. It is not in the collection of taxes or in the floating of 
bonds that the cost lies, but only in the expenditure of the taxes 
and bonds. In the operation of collecting taxes, or money for 
bonds, no matter how great the amount, and then distributing 
the collections, there is no cost but the expense of collection and 
distribution. Thus the entire war debt can be equitably paid, 
with no appreciable cost to the people. It can be, but it probably 
will not. The present indications are that government expendi- 
ture will be supplanted by capitalist expenditure, as represented 
by a “ favorable balance of trade,” approximating the amount of 
the war debt plus the interest. When it is understood that the 
war has been paid for as it was proceeded with, it will not be 
considered harsh treatment if the large bondholders are not 
permitted to inaugurate conditions under which they may realize 
infinitely more than they lent. 
PAID FOR ON THE Spor 

T the beginning of America’s entry into the war, it is only 
an exaggeration to say that every issue of every newspaper 
in the country contained some reference to transferring part of 
the debt to the future. So, it was the fashion for editors to 

preach, as did the New York Tribune of April 16, 1917: 

The main reliance still is upon bond issues, by use of 
which the cost of war is passed on to posterity, instead of 
being paid out of the wealth of the present. 

Members of Congress who were favored with a press report 
of their utterances, chimed in; and all were bound that labor, 
here and now, should not be burdened by paying more than the 
present generation’s share of the war. Future generations would 
be only too glad to pay their share. As the war proceeded, there 
was a let-up, both by the press and Congress, in the talk of 
leaving the bulk of the cost for the future to pay. By June 24, 
1918, even the Tribune saw the economic danger in our method 
of war finance, and said: 

All of the evidence goes to show that in spite of every 
effort, the consumption of luxuries in all the warring coun- 


tries is greater today than has ever been known. It is non- 
sense to talk about this being paid for by future generations. 
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It is paid for on the spot, for every pound and barrel and 

yard of it, in human labor and human service. 

It is true that a complete reversal of opinion as to the man- 
ner of payment of legitimate war cost is not fully implied in this 
year-later editorial; but if it did not apply to the war cost, it 
had no meaning. It is only the war cost that was to be shifted 
to the future. 

REVERSION OF OPINION 
HAT the Tribune must have meant is made clear by the 
prominence given a half-page special article, on September 
23, 1918, by A. E. Adams, President of the First National Bank 
of Youngstown: 
Some people thoughtlessly assume that through some mys- 
terious hocus-pocus of finance, either a large part of this 
cost can be passed along to posterity, or met from the ac- 
cumulated capital of the country, or laid upon the shoulders 
of the few now living who are very rich. But none of these 
things is possible. Much might be said as to the 
justice of making posterity take part of the load; much 
might be said as to the justice of appropriating accumulated 
wealth, and much might be said as to the justice of making 
the rich now living bear pretty much all of the burden; but 
nothing is to be gained by discussing any of these things. 
It is absolutely impossible to do any one of them. The fact 
is that we now and all of us must shoulder all of the load, 
and shoulder it now. This is our war. It is being fought 
now and must be paid for now. It is everybody’s war, and 
everybody must help pay for it, and do it now. 
Finally, the New York Globe saw the light, after more than a 
year at war, and without specifically relieving posterity of the 
burden of paying the debt, editorialized as follows: 
The war is not being fought with wealth as such, and 
never can be. Its burden falls, and necessarily falls, on cur- 
rent effort, in the last analysis on human labor. 
Again, to show that it learned something, the Globe, under 
date of September 28, 1918, said: 
And to our shame be it recorded (after all, this civilized 
country is but half-civilized) that we do not give at all. We 
ask for a receipt, bearing 4% per cent. interest—more than 
the savings bank pays and more than average property 
earns—or we refuse to buy. Let us hope, if this republic is 
called on in the future to enter another war, that no bond 
will be sold—that there will be a mass levy that will mean 
giving, not lending, with those hanging back compelled to 
do their just share according to sound democratic principles. 
Despite the hope of the Globe, if there is another war, how- 
ever soon, it will be financed by bond issues. It was not in 
ignorance that bonds were chosen as a means of financing the 
present war; for, a news-item in the New York Times, dated 
Minneapolis, April 18, 1917, reads, in part, as follows: 
Leading instructors in economics in the United States, in a 
memorial forwarded to each member of Congress and the 
President and his Cabinet, urge the adoption of the policy 
of taxation rather than that of bond issues as the principal 
means of meeting the expenditures of this country in the 
war. . . . The policy of borrowing within the country 
itself does not shift any part of the nation’s burden of war 
expenditures from the present to the future. 
Notwithstanding the efforts of at least one member of Con- 
gress to bring the question to public notice, the press of the 
country remained silent as to the discussion of the memorial. 
Payinc at Low Cost 

F, then, none of the burden is, by the process of loans, shifted 

from the present to the future, it is for the people to see that 
the shifting is not accomplished “through some mysterious hocus 
pocus of finance.” It can he done by securing a “ favorable 
balance of trade,” and it probably will be. Even the loans to 
the Allies are evidently lost to America for good. “ For good” 
is the right term. For Europe to pay us, we would have to be 
iri the position that Europe was in when it was possible for us 
to make our excessive shipments. But George E. Roberts, of the 
National City Bank of New York, relieves us of any trepidation 
on that score. As reported in the New York Tribune, August 
15, 1918, he says: 








These loans will soon amount to ten billions of dollars 
and over, and the interest coming to us on these and other 
foreign holdings will be over $500,000,000 per year. Our own 
securities which were held abroad have been largely returned 
to this country. How are our debtors going to pay this in- 
terest? They cannot pay it in gold; that is a physical im- 
possibility ; there isn’t enough gold produced in the world to 
do it, and if there were we do not want it here. Will they 
pay it in goods?- We don’t want a balance against us of 
$500,000,000 a year in goods. We have been accustomed to 
have a merchandise balance in our favor, and we want to in- 
crease our exports of goods. What are we going to do, then, 
with this accruing interest? About the only course open to 
us is to capitalize it, reinvest it abroad and go on reinvesting 
the proceeds abroad. We are out in the world to stay be- 
cause we can never get our belongings home. 

To the mind free from the propaganda of the financiers, it 
would seem a good thing to quit increasing our exports, after 
the war, if we can never get pay for them. Of course, the 
financier is sure of his pay: the people finance the financiers. A 
paper representing wealth owned abroad can be realized upon 
through the banks in this country. That Mr. Roberts knows 
how we can pay the war debt without any considerable cost to 
the people is made evident by a statement by him, reported in the 
New York Times, under date of November 3, 1918: 

I do not consider the war debts an impossible burden. Sup- 
pose the United States owes $20,000,000,000 or $25,000,000,- 
00,000. The bonds are widely distributed. The taxes will be 
heavy, but they will pass out.of the pockets of the taxpayers 
into the Treasury and out of the Treasury into the pockets 
of the bondholders, who come pretty near being the same 
people as the taxpayers. And even if they are not the same 
people, the capital is not lost, but is returned to the same 
communities. It will be there for use in industry, for in- 
vestment, for the employment of labor, and all these uses 
of capital have equalizing, compensating influences, so that 
all classes will be practically reimbursed. 

There can be no criticism of that statement, if it means what 
it appears to mean. It is the thing the accomplishment of which 
is the aim of this paper. Such a settlement of the war debt 
would not only not be an impossible burden, it would be no bur- 
den at all, but a positive benefaction to the workers of this coun- 
try. But there can be no doubt that Mr. Roberts’ statement 
does not mean what it appears to mean. On the financial page of 
the New York Times, September 22, 1918, the following appears, 
in part: 

The question, How will the world finance the after-war 

business revival? is discussed in the forthcoming issue of the 
Americas, published by the National City Bank of New York. 
a i We ought to have a great surplus for exportation— 
in fact, our business interests today look for the necessity 
of export business to take care of that. And we are building 
up special facilities for handling with safety our foreign 
investments and other large phases of finance that will be 
typically American and that will go far in doing for us what 
the international security markets of Europe have done for 
the countries there. 

A great surplus for exportation, that can never come back, 
represents the shipment of capital abroad; it does not represent 
capital “returned to the same communities” from which it 
originally came in the form of subscription for Government 
bonds. 

These numerous, though limited, references would lack proper 
finish without the warning sounded by Hartley Withers, the pet 
economist of the British financial world. In his book, “The 
Business of Finance,” published in the early part of this year, 
the closing paragraph ends as follows: 


, It is generally assumed that by borrowing a government 
can make posterity pay for whatever, by war or other enter- 
prise, has to be financed. Whatever posterity pays it pays 
to itself. We cannot by any ingenuity here and now get 
money, still less goods and services, out of the next genera- 
tion. By our loans and other financial arrangements we can 
gravely affect the distribution of the wealth that posterity 
produces, but we cannot get hold of it ourselves, and we 
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cannot diminish it except in so far as we leave a legacy of 
social and political trouble which may disturb the productive 
effort of the nation in the future. 

It does not seem sound policy to insist upon war-payment 
methods which can only result in forcing that crippling legacy 


upon the coming generations. 
M. P. Connery. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Italian Protestants 


6G HERE are in America about 400 Italian Protestant 
churches and’ missions, having a membership of more 
than 25,000 Italians ” is the claim made by the Rev. Enrico C. Sar- 
torio, A.M., the Protestant Episcopal author of a recent book on 
“ Social and Religious Life of Italians in America.” The most 
important work, he says, is done by the Presbyterians, who main- 
tain seventy-six churches or missions. Sixty per cent of the 
Italians in this country, in his opinion, have no church con- 
nections. It is among these that he urges Protestants to work, 
offering this interesting advice to his clerical brethren: 

Do not attempt to proselytize. The Italians who come to you 
will be, as a rule, those who have willingly broken their con- 
nection with Rome; for no matter what you call yourself, 
Protestant, Evangelical, Catholic Pastor, Father, you will al- 
ways be known as the Protestant minister in the colony. For 
Italians there is no compromise, either one is a Romanist, 
or he is a Protestant, or he does not care at all for religion. 
However, if your path leads you across a good Roman Catho- 
lic Italian, try to make him see more clearly the spiritual, 
helpful laws of Christianity and advise him to stick to his 
church. He will be an inspiring element among his brethren. 
Mr. Sartorio admits that a great “drawback in Italian mis- 

sionary work in America is the fact that more than half of the 
Italian ministers are ex-Roman Catholic priests, each of whom 
is regarded by his countrymen as a man who has become a 
traitor to the Church that has educated and trained him, and if 
he is married the feeling against him is still stronger.” “I have 
found children, especially at Christmas or the picnic season who 
were attending three Sunday-schools every Sunday,” is the 
author’s naive confession regarding the sincerity of his young 
Italian “converts.” The reader will wonder why Mr. Sartorio 
wrote his book. 


Wanted: a New Set 
of Parents 


[* a letter to the editor of the Sacramento Bee Principal F. W. 
Mower, of the Courtland Union High School, discusses the 
proposed law of “compulsory education up to eighteen years of 
age.” He shows that even under the present compulsory system 
the average attendance of the pupils in the local public schools 
was only seventy-five per cent, while in the high schools it fell to 
fifty per cent. What was needed, he concluded, was not more 
years of compulsory education and a system of vocational train- 
ing copied after Prussian and Bavarian methods, but a change 
in heart on the part of the parents themselves: 


So I do not hesitate to say that in my opinion the children 
of today do not need vocational guides so much as they need 
a new set of parents; parents who have spunk enough to 
crawl back upon the thrones in their own households, which 
they have abdicated in favor of their children; parents who 
have energy enough to get their children out of bed in the 
morning early enough for them to wash their faces, comb 
their hair and lace their shoes without the schools being 
obliged to give promotion credit for their doing so; parents 
who, when the shades of night begin to fall, look after their 
boys with the same degree of care that they give to their 
bull pup, which they chain up lest he associate with the 
stranger cur upon the street. 


Mr. Mower is plain-spoken in his language, but comes directly 
to the point. We have State autocracy enough in education, what 
we need most is authority in the home. 


. 









